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Sylvia's friends remembered her for her kind heart, and her strong 
desire to help others. Even though she suffered lifelong poor health, 
while also caring for her critically ill mother. 


But Sylvia did more than put on a brave face: she struck back against 
illness by working as a medical secretary, and following medical 
advances keenly. That's how she found out that with conditions such 
as stroke, the right treatment and back-up can make all the 
difference when given promptly. 


So it's not surprising Sylvia decided that one of the best things she 
could do would be to strike back again, by supporting the work of 
the Stroke Association — and leave us a generous gift in her Will. 
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Will Brexit mark a new dawn for the 
UK? Or will it fuel the kind of rift 
that has torn other states apart? 


As the United Kingdom sets out into its brave new 
post-EU world, questions persist about the form it will 
take in the years and decades to come. In January, prime 
minister Boris Johnson rejected calls for a second Scottish 
independence referendum, but there are those who argue 
that Brexit marks a major shift in circumstances for 
Scotland since it last voted on its future in 2014. 

This issue, we explore the history 
of the ‘nation state’, and examine 
the forces that have threatened 
the survival of such states 
around the world, from 
eastern Europe to the 
Middle East. What are 
the roots of these crises? 
And why are such tensions 
building now? Read our 
experts’ insights from page 28. 

Through the ages, identity has 
been based on various factors. A sense of ‘nationality’ 
is one; others include reproductive roles and gender. Yet, 
as two of this issue’s features explore, these are also open 
to renegotiation. On page 20, Susan Mattern charts the 
changing ways in which the menopause has been viewed 
around the globe, and how those views shape how women 
experience that life stage. And, on page 48, Jen Manion 
introduces pioneering transgender individuals who 
challenged societal norms. 

From the real lives of the Aztecs (page 12) to the 
psychologists who explored the behaviour that enabled 
the Holocaust (page 64), there’s plenty more besides. And 
thanks to everyone who voted in 
our poll to choose history’s greatest 
leader — the response was fantastic. 
You can discover the winner at 
historyextra.com/greatleaders. 
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Expert voices from the world of history 


Mary Beard 

What makes nude art different from porn? That's 
one of the questions discussed on page 72 by 
the professor of classics and presenter of recent 
BBC TV series Mary Beard s Shock of the Nude. 
"How do we explain why one painting of female 
genitalia is in a gallery, whereas we'd likely find 
similar photos in a not-wholly-salubrious shop?" 


David Edmonds 

"Is it possible that people do bad things just 
because they're told to?" asks BBC journalist 
Edmonds, who from page 64 explores social 
psychology studies trying to make sense of the 
Holocaust. “One experiment revealed how 
easily humans divide into groups and then dis- 
criminate against other groups," he explains. 


Mike Fu 

In writing about travels in Africa and beyond, 
one young Chinese-born woman revealed new 
horizons for her compatriots. “Sanmao’s earnest, 
egalitarian sensibilities and casual worldliness 
cast her as a figure of devotion for millions of 
youth, especially young women," explains writer 
and translator Fu from page 62. 


Jen Manion 

"Female husbands usually became known to 
local media in times of crisis, often arrest or 
death," says the associate professor of history 

at Amherst College. From page 48, Manion 
explores the stories of individuals assigned as 
female at birth, but who lived with male identi- 
ties and with female partners in past centuries. 


Susan Mattern 

Menopause affects half of the population — yet, 
as the distinguished research professor at the 
University of Georgia reveals on page 20, our 
understanding of its causes, symptoms and 
wider impacts is still nascent. “The word 
‘menopause’ was invented as recently as 1821, 
by a French doctor,” she points out. 


Camilla Townsend 

By revisiting painted histories and post-conquest 
journals, the story of the Aztecs is today being 
rewritten. "Ihe Aztecs who emerge from these 
documents bear little resemblance to the people 
described in Spanish texts of the colonial era,” 
explains the distinguished professor of history 

at Rutgers University from page 12. 


THE BRIEFING Viewpoint 


The Briefing 


The history behind today’s news 


Expert opinions on 
historical issues that 
touch today’s world 
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Michael Booth is à journalist and author. 
His latest book is Three Tigers, One Mountain: 
A Journey through the Bitter History and 
Current Conflicts of China, Korea and Japan 
(Jonathan Cape, 2020) 
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EAST ASIAN RELATIONS 


Eastern enmities 


China claims Taiwan; Koreans resent the Japanese, 
and that feeling is reciprocated. East Asia is a 
tinderbox of tensions with long historical roots 


BY MICHAEL BOOTH 


e are told that this will be 
the Asian century, during 
which China in particular 
will attain global economic 


and political supremacy — and perhaps 
cultural dominance, too. 

But many also believe that if there is 
to bea Third World War, it could begin 
in east Asia. Perhaps it might be sparked 
by some convulsion within North Korea, 
or a confrontation in the Taiwan Strait 
— which has long held the unenviable 
title of the world's number-one military 
flashpoint. Or it might erupt on Dokdo 
(Takeshima in Japanese), islets off the 
east coast of South Korea claimed by 
Japan as well as both Koreas. 

Though Japan and South Korea 
would appear to have many mutual eco- 
nomic, military, diplomatic and cultural 
interests, and though Japan and China 
are among each other's greatest trading 
partners, barely a season passes without 
a diplomatic spat, the imposition of trade 
sanctions or military jostling between 


them. 'The tension is multidirectional: 
China imposes sanctions on South 
Korea for hosting a US missile system 
one day, Japan changes South Korea's 
status on its most-trusted trading nations 
list another, South Korean courts find 
Japanese firms guilty of war crimes the 
next. All while China is amassing the 
world's largest military, Japan's rulers 
attempt to overturn its pacifist consti- 
tution, and a unilateral declaration of 
independence from Taiwan, threatened 
for years (albeit still pretty unlikely), 
would almost certainly prompt China 
to invade. Then, of course, there is Kim 
Jong-un, his finger poised over a nuclear 
button in Pyongyang. 


Open aggression 

Animosity occasionally spills out onto 
the streets. In 2012, after the Japanese 
government nationalised the Senkaku 
Islands (more disputed outcrops lying 
between Taiwan and Okinawa), 
51-year-old Li Jianli was beaten almost 
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Protesters in HongKong 
burn banners in 2012 
after Japan nationalised 
the Senkaku Islands, 
whichare also claimed 


by China 


to death in the Chinese city of Xi’an. 
Li wasn't even Japanese — he just 
happened to be driving a Japanese car. 
While researching my new book, I 
spent time at a demonstration outside the 
Japanese embassy in Seoul. This protest, 
which has taken place every Wednesday 
since 1992, calls for a sincere official 
apology and reparations for the sexual 
enslavement of women by the Japanese 
military during the Second World War. 
‘The resentment is reciprocated, at 
least by a minority in Japan. In Yoko- 
hama, I encountered a convoy of black 
minivans carrying loudspeakers that 
spewed a tirade of anti-Korean invective. 
For many years, various right-wing fac- 
tions have taken to the streets to threaten 
and insult ethnic communities in Japan’s 
cities, particularly Osaka, home to the 
country’s largest Korean population. 
Most see the animosity of the Chi- 
nese and the Koreans towards Japan as 
rooted in the latter’s colonial expan- 
sionism, which began in 1876 with the 
imposition of an unequal trade treaty 
on Korea. The Chinese got involved but 
were defeated in the First Sino-Japanese 
War in 1895. Japan then annexed Korea 


entirely in 1910, edged its way into 
north-east China in 1931, and ex- 
panded south through Manchuria and 
along the eastern coast to Hong Kong 
and beyond. Shortly before attacking 
Hong Kong in 1941, Japan raided Pearl 
Harbor, bringing the United States 
into the conflict — ironic, since Japan's 
imperial ambitions had been inspired by 
American gunboat diplomacy. 

In July 1853, US Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry arrived at Kurihama, near the 
entrance to Tokyo Bay, with four heavily 


We are told that 
this will be the 
Asian century... 
But many also 
believe a Third 
World War could 
begin in east Asia 


armed ‘black ships’ to demand that Japan 
allow American vessels access to its ports. 
This ignited already simmering unrest in 
Japan, leading to a small scale revolution 
— the so-called Meiji Restoration — and 
the country's subsequent militarisation. 

Indeed, at the Tokyo War Crimes Tri- 
bunal in 1946, General Kanji Ishiwara, 
who had been in charge of the 1931 inva- 
sion of China, referred to that incident. 
“Haven't you heard of Perry?" he asked 
an American prosecutor. "[Japan] took 
your country as its teacher, and set about 
learning how to be aggressive." 

So, if playing the historical blame 
game, America would appear to be a 
prime culprit for the current situation, 
particularly if we consider its often 
controversial post-Second World War 
involvement in Japan, Korea and Tai- 
wan. At least, that's what I thought at the 
start of my research, as I stood beside the 
memorial to Perry at Kurihama. Later, 
in China, I discovered that a different 
western imperial power is blamed for 
that country’s 20th ‘century of shame’: 
Britain. Which set me thinking that if 
the British had not destabilised the Qing 


dynasty with an illegal opium trade in 
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THE BRIEFING Viewpoint 


Arelief depicting Japanese 
soldiers on the Yasukuni 
Shrine in Tokyo. Chinese 

and Korean people criticise 

senior Japanese politicians 
whoworshipatthe shrine 
commemorating war 
fallen, including more than 
1,000 war criminals 


the mid-19th century, perhaps the Jap- 
anese would not have had such an easy 
ride through the region later on. 


Western perspective 

Of course, in all of this I was guilty of 

a dreadful western-centric solipsism. 
China, Korea and Japan didn’t need us 
to stoke their mutual hatreds. They've 
mistrusted, resented, detested and 
fought each other for centuries. Some 
historians argue that the roots of this lie 
in the ancient Confucian hierarchy, with 
China as the ‘Middle Kingdom’ called 
on to civilise the world, Korea as the 
lesser sibling and Japan as the lowest in 
the hierarchy. In military terms, though, 
the conflicts date back at least to the 13th 
century, when Mongol fleets carrying 
Chinese and Korean troops were twice 
repelled by the original kamikaze — liter- 
ally “divine wind’ — while attempting to 
invade Japan’s Kyushu island. 

Hostilities between Japan and Korea 
were reignited during the Imjin Wars 
of the late 16th century, when Japan’s 
unifying daimyé (feudal lord) Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi invaded the peninsula and in- 
flicted atrocities upon the Koreans. These 
included the killing of tens of thousands 
of Koreans and removal of their noses as 
trophies, which were interred in hanazuka 
(‘nose mounds’) in Kyoto and Bizen. 

The Imjin Wars are still keenly 
remembered in Korea, yet largely 
unknown outside the region. More than 
a million Koreans — almost one-third 
of the population — are believed to have 


died. “Hell cannot be in some other place 
apart from this,” wrote a Japanese Bud- 
dhist monk who witnessed one massacre. 

Japan visited a great deal more 
hellishness upon its neighbours during 
the first half of the 20th century, before 
itself suffering the wrath of the US in 
1945. Further suffering was subsequently 
inflicted by the dictatorial rulers of Chi- 
na, Korea and Taiwan upon their own 
people, yet it is the Japanese who remain 
the primary focus of resentment in the 
region. Before I started my journey, I 
believed that I had a reasonable grasp of 
the charge sheet against Japan. I didn't: it 
was worse than I thought. But if Europe 
and Israel could come to terms with 
Germany's war crimes, and the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia and other countries also 
occupied by Japan (including, of course, 
Taiwan) no longer seem to harbour 
much animosity towards the Japanese, 
why do the Koreas and China persist 
with their ill-feeling? 


Is there a note of 
insincerity, audible 
only to Koreans 
and Chinese, that 
renders Japanese 
contrition void? 


As well as the various disputed 
islands, the Chinese and Korean people 
I spoke to most often cited as a factor the 
lack of apology on the part of the Japa- 
nese. Many mentioned Tokyo's Yasukuni 
Shrine, where war fallen — including 
more than 1,000 convicted of war crimes 
— are commemorated, and where senior 
Japanese politicians still worship. 

Again, some blame here can be 
apportioned to the US. With the Treaty 
of Versailles and its harsh consequences 
on post-First World War Germany still 
fresh in its memory, not to mention 
anxiety about Communist China, the 
US was notably lenient on Japan's leaders 
post-1945. But numerous Japanese 
prime ministers and emperors have since 
offered apologies to their former enemies, 
expressing ‘remorse’ or ‘deep regret 
almost on an annual basis. Is there a bat 
squeak of insincerity, audible only to Ko- 
reans and Chinese, that renders Japanese 
contrition void? 

Actually, there does seem to be. But 
part of the problem might also be that, 
compared with the Chinese and even 
in some ways the South Koreans, the 
Japanese enjoy a high level of freedom of 
expression. For a variety of murky rea- 
sons, a minority continues to exploit that 
freedom to provoke its neighbours. 

Yet there is hope. It lies, I think, 
in continuing cultural and economic 
exchange: it lies with smartphones and 
K-Pop, kimchi, anime and manga, tour- 
ism and technology, with Pokémon and 
computer chips. Here's hoping. & 


ALAMY 
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Last issue, we asked a panel of experts 
to nominate the leaders they considered 
to have been the greatest in history. 
Many readers responded with their 

own views; you can read the full list 

at historyextra.com/greatleaders 


€ Really? No Alexander, Scipio 
Africanus, Hannibal or Caesar? 

Not even Augustus? Justinian? 

Sid Ghosh, via Facebook 


€ On the list | see Amilcar Cabral, 

who liberated African lands from 
Portuguese colonial rule, but not Gandhi, 
who liberated India from British colonial 
rule, nor Martin Luther King Jr, who led 
the civil rights movement in the US. 
Ritish Patel, by email 


€ Abraham Lincoln's reputation as 

the 'Great Emancipator' rests not 
only on the Emancipation Proclamation 
andthe Thirteenth Amendment, with its 
unprecedented enforcement clause and 
unneeded presidential signature, but 
also on his request of Frederick Douglass 
to devise a plan to get as many slaves as 
possible out of the South while his 
re-election, the issue of the Proclama- 
tion's constitutionality and the outcome 
ofthe war seemed in doubt. 

Lincoln also approved of bills 
abolishing segregation on omnibuses in 
Washington DC; allowing black witness- 
es in federal courts; equalising penalties 
for the same crime; for equal pay for 
black soldiers; and ending discrimina- 
tion on the basis of colour in hiring US 
Mail carriers. African-Americans 
picnicked on the White House grounds. 
He supported the activities of the 


THE BRIEFING Feedback 


Ranjit Singh, ruler of the Sikh empire from 
1801 to 1839, was among the leaders that 
experts nominated as the greatest in history 


Freedmen's Bureau. He approved the 
transfer of hundreds of thousands of 
acres of abandoned plantation lands to 
freedmen and their families. 

After meeting with Lincoln three 
times in the White House, Frederick 
Douglass was "impressed with his entire 
freedom from popular prejudice against 
the colored race". Asthe historian Eric 
Foner said, by the latter stages of his 
presidency Lincoln had envisioned the 
beginnings of a biracial democracy. He 
fully deserves his historical reputation in 
the struggle for freedom and, indeed, 
towards creating a biracial republic. 
Jeffrey Javid, Madison, Wisconsin 


Ç You should include two more 
names. First, Emperor Ashoka, 
who spread peace and Buddhism across 
India. Second, Chhatrapati Shivaji 
Maharaj [c1627/30-80, founder of the 


Maratha kingdom of India], who in the 
16th century had an understanding of the 
importance of economy, trade and 
inclusion of religions, and played a huge 
role in creating awareness of Swaraj 
(independence) which became important 
in our struggle for freedom from British 
rule. These leaders were significant in 
shaping the Indian way of life. 

Nilesh Limaye, by email 


CC Cyrus II [of Persia] should be there 
- the first ruler ever to be titled 
‘the Great’. He was the founder of the 
very first multinational empire, and of 
human rights. He was the first ruler to 
ban slavery. Alexander the Great 
believed himself to be the only true 
successor of Cyrus. He was mentioned 
in the Torah and the Bible for freeing 
Jewish slaves from Babylon, sending 
them back to Jerusalem and building 
them new temples to replace those 
destroyed by the Babylonians. 

Okhan Roudbaraki, via Facebook 


€ Boudica and Joan of Arc - but not 
Napoleon? | suspect they are onthe 

list solely because they are women, 

which doesn't help gender equality at all. 

They were great leaders, but come on 

- they don't even come close to Napoleon. 

Nóra Fenyóházi, via Facebook 
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Post BBC World Histories, Immediate Media 
Company Bristol Limited, Eagle House, 
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© LAKE VÄTTERN SWEDEN 

Norse code 

" The inscription on a ninth-century runestone may reveal 

History Viking fears of climate catastrophe. Raised near Lake 
Vattern in Sweden, the Rok stone, which bears the world's 

longest runic inscription, is thought to be a memorialto a 


e 
Headlines slain son. Experts from three Swedish universities 


collaborating on a new study suggest that "the inscription 


one after [AD]536", when volcanic eruptions led to crop 
devastation and mass hunger. 


© MEXICOCITY MEXICO 

Plunder proven 

A 2kg gold bar (below) unearthed in Mexico City four 
decades ago has been confirmed as being composed 
of Aztec gold plundered by Cortés' Conquistadors. 
New fluorescent X-ray chemical analysis of the ingot, 
discovered during construction work in downtown 
Mexico City in 1981, revealed that it was cast in 
1519-20 as Spanish troops retreated after a battle 
forthe Aztec city of Tenochtitlán, the ruins of which 
lie under Mexico City. The Conquistadors are known 
to have made bars with gold objects from the Aztec 
treasury, to make them easier to ship back to Europe. 


© MACHU PICCHU PERU 

Cultural vandalism 

A group of tourists damaged the 15th-century Incan 
citadel of Machu Picchu in January. Authorities 
asserted that six individuals - from Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil and France - entered a restricted section of 
the Temple of the Sun at the Unesco World Heritage 
site, where a wall was damaged; faeces were also 
subsequently detected there. Five ofthe tourists were 
deported, while the sixth was prosecuted and found 
guilty of damaging Peru's cultural heritage, receiving 
afine and a suspended prison sentence. 


Stonereliefs dating from c700 BC, found 
along an ancient canal system in Iraq 


© IRAQ 

Of gods and kings 

Ten extremely rare Assyrian carvings have been found 
by Kurdish Iraqi and Italian archaeologists along the 
banks of an ancient canal system in northern Iraq. The 
2,700-year-old stone reliefs are believed to have been 
created during the reign of King Sargon Il. The intricate 
decoration - rarely found outside Assyrian royal resi- 
dences - is thought to depict the monarch watching 


The Temple of the Sunatthe Incan citadel of Machu Picchu, : . 
Peru, damaged by tourists in January a procession of Assyrian gods. 


10 WORDS ELLIE CAWTHORNE 


deals with an anxiety triggered by a son's death and the Runes on the Rok stone may provide 


fear of anewclimate crisis similar to the catastrophic evidence of Viking fears of a repeat of 
a sixth-century climate catastrophe 
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© BAGHLAN PROVINCE AFGHANISTAN 

Ancient art recovered 

An ancient sculpture has been recovered, three decades after it was 
stolen from a Kabul museum. The limestone sculpture of two bulls, 


An 1,800-year- 
old limestone 


carved in the second century AD when Afghanistan was part of the sculpture Obie 

: : . i i bulls, looted from 
Kushan empire, was discovered during excavations in the 1950s at Kabulin the 
the archaeological site of Surkh Kotal. It was then looted from the 1990s and 
National Museum of Afghanistan during the 1990s civil war. A British recently 


auction house recognised the item after the Art Loss Register reported 
it to the Metropolitan Police in 2019. The sculpture is on temporary 
display in the British Museum but will soon be returned to Kabul. 


recovered by 
London police 
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© SHAANXI CHINA 

Expanding army 

A further 200 terracotta warriors 

have been uncovered during ongoing 
excavations of burial pits in China’s 
Shaanxi province. As many as 8,000 
figures were buried in 210 BC to protect 
emperor Qin Shi Huang in the afterlife; the 
first were rediscovered in 1974 near Xi'an. 
The newly unearthed statues represent 
soldiers from five military ranks, one 

of which has never before been seen. 


© SAVAI'ISAMOA 

Population plus 

Laser-mapping studies of aSamoan jungle suggest 
the area’s population may have been bigger than 
previously thought. Experts surveyed the land around 
the Pulemelei Mound, dating from 1100-1400 and 
largest of around 80 star-shaped platforms in the 
area. The study revealed that the eight-pointed mound 
was part of amuch bigger network of settlements and 
other star mounds now covered by dense jungle. & 
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Anaerial view of the 
Pulemelei Mound in the 
Samoan jungle, one of a 
number of star-shaped 
platforms inthe area 
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A Ztecs 


in their own words 


Views of the indigenous people of central Mexico 

have long been shaped by accounts written by 
Spanish invaders and colonial settlers - but, as 
Camilla Townsend explains, if we focus instead on the 
Aztecs own records, a very different picture emerges 


BRIDGEMAN 


PA- Days of wonder 

.*" Apage of the so-called Codex 
: Borbonicus, an Aztec folding 
book painted around the 
time of the Spanish invasion, 
depicts days of the calendar 
alongside the deities Xipe 
Totec (in a flayed human skin) 
and the feathered serpent 
Quetzalcóatl. Notes in 
Spanish have been added = 


Pre-conquest Aztec history 


n 1579, a son was born to a well-to-do indigenous 
family living in the town of Amaquemecan, New 
Spain (encompassing today’s Mexico). His parents 
gave him the Christian name Domingo, but he was 
also sometimes called Chimalpahin, meaning 
‘He Ran with a Shield’ in their language, Nahuatl. 
It had been his great-great-grandfather’s name. 
The boy had a happy childhood, growing up in 
a four-sided complex of adobe rooms surrounding a bright, 
flower-filled patio where much of the women's daily work of 
spinning, weaving and tortilla-making was done. Outside the 
home lay fields of corn and beans in which the men laboured. 
Chimalpahin's family was a proud one: they were related to the 
nobility of the kingdom of Chalco, of which Amaquemecan 
had been a part. Chalco, though at one time conquered by the 
Aztecs of nearby Tenochtitlán (now Mexico City), had grown 
to be that people's close ally. Together they dominated the cen- 
tral valley of Mexico, and the Aztecs governed much of the sur- 
rounding land as well. In the 1580s, Amaquemecan might have 
seemed like a backwater, but Chimalpahin was well aware that it 
had been a player in the days of the Aztec empire. 

Chimalpahin loved his grandmother, who had been a child 
in the 1530s, the period right after the Spaniards first came. 
She had stories to tell, and she found a listener in her grand- 
son. She described the old days: the feasts of trussed wild birds 
and honeyed hot chocolate, the evening concerts with drums 
and the haunting music of conch shells. But she also recalled 
the frightening periods of deadly drought, and the wars in 
her parents’ time when the Aztecs expanded their power and 
resource base so that the people of their valley need never 
know hunger again. 

There were other subjects that she did not dwell 
on, because the boy was a devout Christian and 
loved his friar-teachers. She knew, and perhaps 
whispered to him, that the town church had been 
built on the site where the old temple pyramid used 
to stand. There, on important holy days, prisoners 
of war had occasionally been sacrificed in a des- 
perate effort to gain the favour of the old gods. 
It hadn't worked, she said; the priests had been 
mistaken in their teachings, and she was still 
bitter about that. 

The grandmother showed the boy the old 
painted histories used by talented speakers and 
singers as mnemonic devices helping them recount 
and dramatise the people’s story during firelit eve- 
nings. Another relative showed him some 
old parchments written in Nahuatl, the 
words spelled out using the Roman alpha- 
bet. The friars’ earliest students, those of 
Chimalpahin’s grandmother’s generation, 
had enjoyed taking their new knowledge 
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Idol speculation 
A pre-Columbian statue representing 
Chalchiuhtlicue, a female Aztec deity 
associated with water and fertility - an 
important god ina land prone to drought 


The boy’s grandmother 
described feasts of trussed 
wild birds and honeyed hot 
chocolate, concerts with 
drums and the haunting 
music of conch shells 


of phonetic writing and using it to transcribe the old oral history 
performances. The boy was fascinated by these ageing papers, 
and never forgot them — nor the attics in which he had seen them. 


Church and city 
When Chimalpahin, now more and more often called 
Domingo, was around 11 years old, he went to Mexico City to 
be educated and to work for the church. He loved to visit the pair 
of captive jaguars kept in a pretty cage outside a government 
building not far from where the Aztec emperor Moctezuma had 
once had a zoo. In his journal, he recorded his sadness when the 
jaguars were shipped off to Spain as a present for the king. 
That event notwithstanding, young Domingo loved his 
life in Mexico City. He enjoyed reading and studying the 
great European texts (Saint Augustine was a favourite) 
and was delighted to contribute to spreading the word of 
God - for his teachers had assured him that, in the eyes 
of God, all human souls were equally valuable. When 
he was only 16, he was considered so mature that he 
was made the manager of the small church of San An- 
tonio Abad, which stood at the gate of the city where 
Moctezuma and Hernan Cortés had first come face 
to face in 1519. Domingo continued to be fascinated 
by his people’s past, and made it his business to collect 
whatever indigenous histories he could find, whether 
they recounted the past of Chalco or of the Aztecs 
of Mexico City. When he went home to Chalco for 
visits, he began to collect papers there, too — often 
the ones he had seen during his childhood. 
Domingo’s father and grandmother 
both died in a horrifying epidemic of the 
early 1600s, when multiple diseases hit 
at once. They were not the only ones. The 
native population had fallen so dramati- 
cally over the course of the previous three 
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Mixed media 
The Mass of St Gregory, 
anartwork of 1539 
created in Mexico City. 
Melding traditional 
indigenous and 
} i eh.. ; European techniques, it 
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To defeat drought Aztecs make a ritual offering of birds to avert Aztec epidemic People of Tenochtitlan stricken by smallpox, ina 
drought - a common and serious threat - depicted in an illustration from 16th-century picture. Diseases carried to the Americas from Europe 
the 16th-century Tovar Codex ravaged indigenous populations following the Spanish conquest > 
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Pre-conquest Aztec history 
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Spanish under siege 

Conquistadors are besieged 

by Aztec warriors in a scene 

from the history compiled by 

Friar Diego Durán in c1581. 

Unlike many other writers, he 

drew on indigenous sources Temple atop a temple 
Iglesia de Nuestra Senora de los 
Remedios in Cholula, south-east of 
Mexico City. Like other Spanish 
colonial churches in the New World, it 


The church had pum 
been built on the top of a colossal pyramid 
site of the temple 
pyramid, where 
prisoners had 
occasionally been 
sacrificed to gain 
the favour of the 


old gods 
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generations, ravaged by exposure to European diseases, that 
many people — Spanish and indigenous alike — believed that 
they might be on the road to extinction. Domingo thought it 
was possible. At the very least, it was becoming clear to him that 
there was almost no one left alive who could understand the 
painted glyphic histories of the pre-conquest years, and there 
were even relatively few people who could still truly comprehend 
the transcribed written histories, because their style was very 
different from that of European texts. In the evenings, when he 
had finished his work for the church, he took it upon himself to 
gather together all the native history he could find and write it 
out in one grand compendium. He wrote in Nahuatl, and also 
began to again style himself ‘Chimalpahin’ more regularly. 


Victory from defeat 

One of Chimalpahin's favourite stories from the sources con- 
cerned Shield Flower, daughter of a late-13th-century warrior 
chief. (She was sometimes given the even more valiant name 
Shield-Bearer Flower.) Her ancestors had arrived in the preced- 
ing century, among the last of a wave of migrants from the north, 
from regions known today as Arizona and New Mexico. When 
they arrived in the central valley of Mexico, they found that 
all of the best land had already been claimed, so they offered 


themselves for hire as mercenaries in other city-states' wars, living 


e 


Island life 


A map of Mexico City, 
from a mid-16th- 
century Spanish 
atlas. The colonisers 
built their new capital 
onthe site of the Az- 
tec city Tenochtitlán, 
which had been razed 
during the conquest, 
and destroyed most 
literary sources pre- 
dating their arrival 


hand to mouth. Eventually, Shield Flowers father had had 
enough. He declared war on Culhuacan, a leading chiefdom, 
thinking that his people's place would be assured — if they won. 

They lost. Shield Flower was among many women taken 
prisoner. She was selected to be sacrificed — a surprising choice: 
it was usually men who were thus killed. But their enemies dith- 
ered and delayed for days, apparently having no taste for the 
deed. 'Ihe girl was brave — beyond brave, even. At length, she 
shouted to her enemies to bring her the feathers and the chalk, 
the ceremonial items needed to perform a ritual sacrifice. She 
would adorn herself and do the deed, if they were too cowardly 
to do so, she said. Someone brought her what she demanded 
and, as she died, she screamed at her enemies: “People of Cul- 
huacan, I go to where my god lives. My people's descendants will 
all become great warriors — you will see!" 

After she died, the Culhuas washed away her blood and ashes, 
but they could not wash away the dread her words had awakened. 
Indeed, Shield Flower's people went on to build the magnificent 
Aztec empire. She had inspired them to fight for their future, to 
master their fear and overcome their dependence and poverty, 
to work night and day to accomplish great things. She was quite 
a woman, Chimalpahin no doubt thought as he scribbled. 

Chimalpahin wrote for over two decades, in an era when 


many other Nahuatl-speaking people likewise participated in > 
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Pre-conquest Aztec history 


Legacy, lineage and laughter 


Indigenous sources reveal that Aztec life wasnt as unfamiliar as we might expect 


Aztec women wearing traditional clothing, 
as depicted in a contemporary illustration 


The Aztecs had a 
history of their own 


The indigenous historical annals reveal 
that prior to conquest, the Aztecs had a 
well-documented and detailed history, 
complete with wars, rising and falling 
kings, political marriages, palace plots 
and executions. Men always ruled, but 
women were important, for in a world 
where each prince had many wives, the 
question of the succession was extreme- 
ly complex. Which of the wives' family 
backgrounds was powerful enough to 
ensure that one of her sons would 
inherit? The political intrigues never 
seemed to end. Henry VIII probably 
would have found it all very familiar! 
Without these sources, we tend to 
imagine that the Aztecs’ history is lost 
in the mists of time, or that they lived 
in an unchanging world. With these 
sources, for at least two generations 
before the conquest, we have historical 
facts at our fingertips. 


An Aztec depiction of victims of smallpox - 
a disease that devastated its communities 
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They valued 
mutual respect 


The Aztecs are famous for having 
conquered so many other city-states or 
altepetl [pronounced al-TE-pet) that we 
refer to their ‘empire’. At the peak of their 
power, they did not take ‘no’ for an answer, 
so we have not tended to think of them as 
being especially talented at exhibiting 
mutual respect. But indigenous sources 
reveal that, as with all Nahuatl-speaking 
cultures, each altepetl was very careful 
to ensure that all parts of the community 
felt included and none overly burdened. 

For example, in recitations of their 
people’s history, each neighbourhood 
would designate a performer who would 
step forward to offer their perspective on 
events as one of a sequence of rendi- 
tions. And each neighbourhood would 
take it in turn to assume responsibility 
for chores suchas repairing the local 
temple or removing weeds from a port. 
In some Nahua city-states, even the 
chieftainship passed circularly among 
different family lines. 


A19th-century illustration of Aztecs in battle. 
The culture also had a compassionate side 


They loved to make 
each other laugh 


Archaeological evidence has suggested 
that the Aztecs were asombre people, 
and this was true in some regards and at 
some moments. But Nahuatl-language 
sources have taught us that they also 
Loved a good joke. In their myth-history 
recounting the deep past, one of the 
worst kings, a man who caused terrible 
rifts and wars among the people, was 
nicknamed Huemac (WAY-mak], which 
means ‘big gift’. Some gift he was! Funny 
names weren't just for kings, either. 
One little girl hated baths so much that 
she was nicknamed 'She's-not-a-Fish'. 
Another story tells of a local chief 
who was nearly driven crazy when his 
enemies arrived, because they persisted 
in cooking savoury ducks, whose 
delicious smell rose up to him on his hill 
and reminded him how hungry he was. 
When the people gathered for perfor- 
mances of their history, scenes like this 
would have been especially welcome. 


They had their own fear of epidemics 


European diseases brought devastation 
to the New World because none of the 
people there had acquired any immunity 
to them. Smallpox had an especially 

high rate of mortality, and the Mesoamer- 
icans were among the first to suffer. 
Nahuatl-language sources demonstrate 
that before the conquest, when a person 
lay dying, the single most important 
element was to know that he or she would 


be remembered by Loved ones and their 
descendants. Thus, when the epidemics 
began and children were taken in large 
numbers, destroying hope for posterity, 
the pain was almost unfathomable. 
Inarecord that one man kept in the 

midst of a later whooping cough epidemic, 
listing each person who died in his 
community, he wrote one Sunday, 

“No one’s child died today." 
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We have been taught that 
the Aztecs were a nasty, 
brutish people - but the 
texts demonstrate that 
they loved a good joke 
and a compelling story 


the writing of their forebears’ histories, based on the old sources 
they still had at their disposal. For years afterwards their families 
treasured their work, but by the 18th century many of the native 
historians’ descendants were selling their works to European 
collectors. Some ended up in Mexico City, while others land- 
ed in Spain, France or England. Some of Chimalpahin’s most 
important papers were found in the 1980s in the collection 
of Britain’s Bible Society, housed in Cambridge University 
Library; in 2014 they were repatriated to Mexico, to the 
Instituto Nacional de Antropología e Historia. His record of his 
own time has been translated into English, and is available to 
read as Annals of His Time: Don Domingo de San Antón Munén 
Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, edited by James Lockhart, 
Susan Schroeder and Doris Namala (Stanford, 2006). 


Revisiting indigenous annals 
At first, scholars paid little attention to what they called the 
‘indigenous annals’ because, by western standards, they were dif- 
ficult to understand. Parts of some were translated into European 
languages, but still they seemed strange, and little use was made 
of them except to date certain events or to name certain kings. 

Only in the past generation have we been able to make much 
sense of them, as scholars have become able to read not just one 
but many sets of such annals, and comprehension of classical-era 
Nahuatl has improved — partly because living speakers were 
finally asked for help. We can now see the patterns, and rec- 
ognise Nahuatl modes of telling history. At 
the time the stories were first told, they made 
sense to the listeners and little or no explanation 
was needed, but in modern times we have had to 
work hard to figure out what they meant. Occa- 
sionally, Chimalpahin helps us out by including 
explanations here and there, but he doesn’t al- 
ways do so. And, though he was the most prolific 
writer, he was not the only one. 


EE 
Camilla Townsend is distin- 
guished professor of history at 
Rutgers University, New Jersey, 
and author of Fifth Sun: A New 
History of the Aztecs (Oxford 
University Press, 2019) 


Devouring deity 
An illustration from the 
Codex Féjérvary Mayer 
of a voracious god. The 
Aztecs made human 
sacrifices, but were 
not the bloodthirsty 
brutes portrayed 
by the Spanish 


The Aztecs and their allies who emerge from these documents 
bear little resemblance to the people described in Spanish texts 
of the colonial era upon which historians have, until now, mostly 
relied. The Spaniards were intent on proving that the Mesoa- 
mericans deserved to be defeated; moreover, since they didn’t 
speak the local language, the Spanish often had no way of under- 
standing what was really going on. We have been taught that the 
Aztecs were a nasty, brutish people intent on destroying others, 
who suddenly became convinced that Cortés was a god and thus 
were content to relinquish power. 

In fact, the Aztecs were relative newcomers to the region. 
On first arrival in central Mexico, they had had no land and few 
resources. Eventually, they began to win some wars, but hunger 
still dogged them until they launched an imperialistic campaign 
that left them almost in sole charge of much of Mexico. Like 
other people in powerful positions, they sometimes behaved 
badly, by sacrificing many enemies to make a political point. 
They saw themselves as people who had always demonstrated 
courage and made the best of their situation, and they weren't 
going to turn back, nor allow themselves to be defeated again; 
they had Shield Flower's prophecy to live up to. 

Texts such as those by Chimalpahin demonstrate that 
the Aztecs loved a good joke and appreciated a compelling 
story. After the Spaniards came, they certainly 
never believed that Hernán Cortés was a god; 
rather, they knew that they had lost a very 
human war. In the history they knew, that 
was a rather old human story. Chimalpahin, 
a devout Christian and a good man, 
felt respect and admiration for his forebears 
and, the more he learned about them, the 
sentiment only grew. @ 
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How has the way in which we understand 
the menopause evolved over time? A 
Susan P Mattern investigates 


History of menopause 


t may seem surprising that a condition that will 
affect half of the human population during part of 
their lives remained unnamed for so long. Yet the 
word ‘menopause’ was invented as recently as 1821, 
by French doctor Charles-Pierre-Louis de Gar- 
danne. True, the concept was not original to him; 
by the time his book De la ménopause, ou de l'áge 
critique des femmes (Menopause, or the critical age of 
women) appeared in print, the idea he described was about 100 
years old, though it had lacked a name. 

Around 1700, doctors began to write about a condition they 
called “the end of menstruation as the time for the beginning 
of various diseases”, “the cessation of menstruation, and the 
problems that it may cause”, and the “cessation of the period- 
ical discharge, in the decline of life, and the disorders arising 
from that critical change of constitution.” In other words, they 
wrote about a syndrome of symptoms and problems affecting 
one gender — women — at a certain time of life. 

This was not the only syndrome of this kind recognised in 
professional medicine and popular culture. Many syndromes 
were staple features of the early modern European medical im- 
agination, including ‘hysterical suffocation’ (called by several 
different names in this period), melancholia, nymphomania, 
and chlorosis or ‘green sickness’, a condition parallel to meno- 
pause in some ways, thought to affect adolescent girls. Chlorosis 
appeared in the medical literature earlier than menopause, 
beginning in the 16th century. At that time, there was still virtu- 
ally no mention of a syndrome associated with the end of men- 
struation in European culture, or in any culture that produced 
a written medical tradition. 

Early medical writers on menopause associated a 
huge variety of symptoms and conditions with the 
newly named syndrome, some of them very severe. 
De Gardanne’s book lists several dozen “illnesses ; 
that are typically observed around the time of men- n 
opause, including fevers, wasting, ulcerations of 
the skin, cancers, haemorrhoids, coughing up 
blood, hepatitis, strangury (slow and painful urina- 
tion), epileptic seizures and many others. Several 


physicians from the same era describe episodes of y. 
flushing and sweating that sound like what people — ™ 
in the modern world would call hot flushes (in the 1 
United States, more commonly called hot flashes). d 
‘The first popular advice literature on menopause, 
with such titles as Advice to Women of Forty Years, 
appeared in the mid-18th century. During the 
19th century as doctors made exciting 
discoveries about the nerves and began to 
locate the cause of many disorders in 
the nervous system and brain, behav- 
ioural symptoms become more prom- 


inent in writing about menopause. 
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Doctor Edward Tilt, author 
of the first full-length book 
on menopause in English, 

in 1861. He 
quantified symptoms such 
as “nervous irritability” 


Early medical writers on 
menopause associated a 
huge variety of symptoms 
and conditions with the 
newly named syndrome, 
some of them very severe 


Edward Tilt, author of the first full-length book on menopause in 
English — The Change of Life in Health and Disease, best known in 
its second edition of 1857 — thought that menopause could cause 
alcoholism or mania, and could even make women murderous- 
ly violent. Tilt was among the first physicians to quantify the 
symptoms that he observed in his patients, the most common of 
which were flushes, haemorrhaging, “nervous irritability”, differ- 
ent kinds of pain, and something he called "pseudo-narcotism", 
a sort of semi-vegetative cognitive state. In his view, menopause 
was a critical state of nervous irritation in which women's health 
was vulnerable but, once through that period, women could 
look forward to many years of robust good health. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries physicians blamed meno- 
pause on plethora (the retention of blood) or, later, on the 
nerves. In the early 20th century, the science of en- 
docrinology came into being with the identifica- 
tion of hormones: chemical signals produced in the 
ovaries and other glands, carried to remote regions 
of the body through the blood. Scientists isolated 
oestrogen, the primary female sex hormone, in 
1929; within a decade, the first oestrogen replace- 
ment drugs were available. 

Menopause became redefined as a hormonal 
problem and, in the long run, as a permanent 

deficiency of oestrogen. No longer a critical 
but temporary period of symptoms and suffer- 


E 
d 


ing, physicians now described it as a persistent, 


pathological state of hormonal deprivation and 
higher risk. Gone was the notion that, once 
through menopause, women might become 
healthy and rejuvenated. Ovarian oestrogen 
was assumed to be important to health at 
all stages of a woman's adult life, and 
post-reproductive women didn’t pro- 
duce enough of it — or so physicians 
believed. This idea of menopause 
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In a glass darkly 


A doctor assesses a woman's 
urine in a 17th-century Dutch 
painting. At that time, numerous 
syndromes were believed to afflict 
women, including melancholia, 
chlorosis and ‘hysterical 
suffocation’; uroscopy was one 
diagnostic technique employed 
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History of menopause 


as a deficiency of oestrogen remains influential in medicine 
to this day. 

Pharmaceutical companies promised that their oestrogen- 
replacement products would miraculously cure the many 
symptoms and conditions that people had, by then, been asso- 
ciating with menopause for about 200 years. Some went fur- 
ther. In 1966, US physician Robert Wilson (whose research 
was mostly funded by the makers of Premarin, the best-selling 
oestrogen replacement therapy at the time), changed the con- 
versation on menopause with the publication of his book Fem- 
inine Forever. He painted a lurid picture of the fate that awaited 
women past menopause, describing it as “a serious, painful, 
and often crippling disease”. Comparing the effects of oestro- 
gen on post-menopausal women to those of insulin for people 
with diabetes, he promised that hormone replacement therapy 
would enable women to preserve their youth, vigour, mental 
acuity and sexual attractiveness. 

Another mid-20th-century trend began to link menopause 
specifically to depression. From early in its history, the syn- 
drome of menopause had included behavioural and psycholog- 
ical symptoms. Freudian psychoanalysis, meanwhile, linked 
menopause to grief, loss and mortification. Helene Deutsch, in 
her book The Psychology of Women published in 1944—45, was 
especially influential; she began her epilogue on “The Climacte- 
rium’ with the pronouncement that “with the cessation of this 
function [menstruation], she [woman] ends her service to the 
species”. The term 'involutional melancholia’ (or 'involutional 
psychosis’) had already been coined to describe a depressive 
disease thought to be associated with menopause. 


Exporting understanding 
As the idea of menopause became established in 
modern medicine, it was exported around the 
world. For example, when China’s Maoist govern- 
ment was modernising Chinese medicine (creating 
the system now known as Traditional Chinese 
Medicine), a chapter on menopause was added 
to the second edition of the official textbook on 
gynaecology in 1964. There is little evidence that 
Chinese medicine or culture included a concept of 
menopause as a medical problem before then. 

The concept came to Japan somewhat earlier, 
around the turn of the 20th century, after that 
country had ended its self-imposed geopolitical 
isolation and opened its doors to western science. 
The term konenki was coined to signify meno- 
pause as it was described in western — especially, 
German — medical literature. The Chinese bor- 
rowed their word for menopause, gengnianqi, 
from the Japanese konenki. 

Over time, the notion that menopause is a 
deficiency condition that can be cured with 
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The oestrogen substitute 
eticyclin. Since the mid-20th 
century, such compounds 
have been prescribed to 
millions of women to treat 
symptoms of menopause 


Hormone replacement 
therapy, it was claimed, 
would enable women 

to preserve their youth, 
vigour, mental acuity 
and sexual attractiveness 


replacement oestrogen has not held up as well as physicians 
such as Wilson expected; oestrogen turned out not to be the 
wonder drug they promised. Efforts to treat ‘involutional mel- 
ancholia’ with oestrogen proved ineffective. The disappointing 
results of The Women’s Health Initiative (WHI), a massive 
study designed to test the effects of prescribing hormonal sup- 
plementation to all women by default, have been well reported. 
This practice of prescribing hormones to prevent health prob- 
lems was a logical consequence of the oestrogen-deficiency 
model of menopause; in 2002 alone, 90 million prescriptions 
for hormone therapy were written in the United States. But the 
WHI ended early that year, because the risks of treatment 
seemed to outweigh the benefits. 

Today, many researchers continue to study physical, cogni- 
tive and behavioural symptoms thought to be associated with 
menopause, but without understanding the history of the ideas 

and assumptions on which their research is based. 
Furthermore, new research in the fields of anthro- 
pology and psychiatry might change some of those 
assumptions. Early modern syndromes were not 
purely literary or imaginary. Real people suffered 
real problems; they wrote about them in letters and 
diaries, and doctors described them in case histo- 
ries. But culture played a big role in shaping their 
experiences. Today, transcultural psychiatrists study 
what are sometimes called ‘cultural syndromes’ or 
‘distress syndromes’, and have proposed intriguing 
and convincing models of how they work. 
Menopause the syndrome - the collection of 
symptoms — has a lot in common with distress 
syndromes worldwide. Symptoms of distress syn- 
dromes are of a kind that overlap with the physio- 
logical effects of anxiety or fear — the ‘fight—flight’ 
response that is also called sympathetic nervous 
system arousal. This is a broad cluster of phenome- 
na including heating and flushing sensations, 
heart palpitations, chilling ofthe extremities, pain, 
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History of menopause 


Shaping a syndrome 

Medical treatment, shown in a Khmer painting. 
Local anxieties about characteristic symptoms tend 
to shape cultural syndromes such as kyol goeu in 
Cambodia, historically believed to be caused by a 
blockage of the flow of the body’s essential wind 


sleep problems, loss of appetite, gastric problems, shakiness, 


muscle tension, attention and memory problems, loss of appetite 
and shortness of breath. Most symptoms attributed to meno- 
pause on, for example, checklists used by medical researchers, 
fall into this category. 


Dealing with distress 
Distress syndromes are also tied to culture-specific (ethnophysi- 
ological) ideas of what conditions exist, what their symptoms 
are, and what causes them. For each cultural syndrome, the 
symptoms thought most characteristic and important in the eth- 
nophysiological model tend to be amplified by attention and 
anxiety about them, so that the syndrome takes a very specific 
shape. For example, the Cambodian syndrome kyol goeu is be- 
lieved to be caused by a blockage of the flow of the body’s essen- 
tial wind, often in the neck, and neck pain is an important sign 
of the illness and a trigger for an attack. Distress syndromes such 
as kyol goeu are often characterised by brief, episodic attacks re- 
sembling seizures or cardiac events — similar to western psychia- 
try’s Panic Attack — with acute and rapidly escalating symptoms 
of sympathetic nervous system arousal (palpitations, shortness of 
breath, sweating or chills, and so forth). 

Another striking case of a cultural syndrome is the ancient 
Greek concept of ‘hysterical suffocation’ — a concept attested as 
early as the third century BC and that seems to have remained 
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vital for at least 1,000 years, when medi- 
cal encyclopaedists continued to preserve 
and update the tradition on this condi- 
tion. The idea that a woman's uterus (Ays- 
tera, in Greek) could move around the 
body and cause problems is attested in 
Greek medical writing and in popular 
culture — for example, on amulets urging 
the uterus to stay put — throughout that 
period. Women who experienced chok- 
ing sensations might well believe they 
were in danger of choking to death on 
their own wombs, and a well-attested tra- 
dition describes the kind of attack that 
might follow — in this case, a dead faint, 
chilling of the extremities, deafness, ina- 
bility to talk, and other symptoms. Early 
or chronic signs of hysterical suffocation 
might include muscle tension, headache, 
fatigue and dizziness. 

Because both the chronic and the acute symptoms of hyster- 
ical suffocation were of the kind exacerbated by sympathetic 
nervous system arousal — and a sensation of choking is a com- 
mon cross-cultural symptom of intense anxiety — it seems likely 
that the tradition reports on a real phenomenon similar to mod- 
ern kyol goeu and other cultural syndromes, and similar, in some 
ways, to menopause. 

Western medicine acknowledges a condition called meno- 
pause, with symptoms including insomnia, ‘irritability’, memo- 
ry problems and different kinds of pain, caused by a fluctuating 
or deficient supply of oestrogen. Because we've heard that men- 
opause might cause such sensations, we are more likely to notice 
them and, consciously or unconsciously, to link them to the cul- 
tural construct ‘menopause’. Because these kinds of symptoms 
are easily amplified by anxious arousal, they will tend to become 
more frequent and more distressing, creating a syndrome of dis- 
tinct character. The hot flushes typical of the western concept of 
menopause bear striking similarities to the episodic fits, spells or 
seizures typical of other cultural syndromes; hot flushes as de- 
scribed in modern medical literature share many symptoms in 
common with Panic Attack, and many people suffering a west- 
ern hot flush would meet criteria for that condition. 

Distress syndromes are not ‘all in the head’; they can cause 
severe physical suffering, both acute and chronic, and they can 
be pervasive. But culture is an important input into how these 
syndromes are experienced. There’s a case to be made that in 
ignoring the cultural context of menopausal syndrome, we fail 
to understand it, and therefore to address it effectively. & 
a 
Susan P Mattern is distinguished research professor in the Department 
of History at the University of Georgia. Her latest book is The Slow Moon 
Climbs: The Science, History, and Meaning of Menopause (Princeton, 2019) 
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History of the nation state 


here are 195 recognised independent 


states in the world. All but two are mem- 
ber states of the United Nations (UN). 
Some states, such as Taiwan, remain in 
limbo due to ongoing political disputes 
over their sovereignty. The vast majority 
of the global population, including indig- 
enous peoples, are subject in some way 
to the laws of a nation state. And yet the nation is notoriously 
difficult to define. In the Oxford English Dictionary, a nation 
is listed as a “large aggregate of communities and individuals 
united by factors such as common descent, language, culture, 
history, or occupation of the same territory, so as to form a 
distinct people". 

The nation has become the accepted political method of 
organising our modern public and private lives. We are all 
bound by national laws, which are in turn enshrined in inter- 
national law through organisations such as the UN and the 
European Union (EU). But how did this simple and apparent- 
ly obvious idea come to dominate the world and its political 
laws over recent centuries? And, as entities such as the UN 
and the EU are subject to increasing criticism from various quar- 
ters, is the sovereign nation state now entering a period of slow 
and painful decline — even disappearance — with the rise of 
economic globalisation? 

One of the many contradictory aspects of the nation is that 
it is a relatively recent invention: most historians claim that it 
emerged as recently as the 19th century. Yet most nations claim 
or imagine themselves to have existed since ancient times: think 
of India, China or even England - the latter being a particular- 
ly troublesome example. The concept of the nation is usually 
regarded as a western-European invention, which is certainly 
where its earliest usage and application are recorded. It first ap- 
pears in European vernaculars in the late 13th century, its name 
based on the Latin natio (‘birth’), usually referring to a racial 
"breed' or group rather than a political state. 

States had, of course, already existed by this time. The 
Roman empire, with its attempt at centralised organisation, is 
the most obvious example. But the state is not necessarily a 
synonym for a nation. A state requires sovereignty, territory, 
governance and population, all of which existed under Rome. 
But a nation requires a common sense of collective unity and 
consciousness — ‘Roman-ness’ — which was felt by only a tiny 
minority of people under the control of Rome, whose native in- 
habitants defined themselves through a city rather than a nation 
or even empire. 

The first mention of "Ingland the nacion" comes around 
1300, and even Shakespeare's earliest use of ‘nation’ in the late 
1590s has more of a religious and racial aspect than a political 
one. It is spoken by Shylock, the Jewish moneylender in The 
Merchant of Venice, who claims that the Christian Antonio 
“hates our sacred nation”. 
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Mapping the land 
A section of the Carte de Cassini (1789), 

a detailed map of the territory of France. 
Coinciding with the French Revolution, it 
provided a template for all national surveys 


Indeed, Shakespeare provides an interesting example of 
the confusion that surrounds the history of nationhood. In 
Richard II (written c1595), John of Gaunt is given one of the 
most anthologised of all Shakespeare speeches, celebrating 
“this sceptr d isle" as “This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England”. But the princely Gaunt is actually describing 
England not as a nation but as a royal absolutist (“sceptred”) 
state that is, according to him, being ruined by a king — 
Richard II. 

Like most European states prior to 1600, Tudor England 
operated as a dynastic state that drew inspiration from the 
classical empires of Egypt, Greece, Rome, Persia, China and 
the Ottomans. Around that time, collective identity was 
usually connected to an empire or religion. All were loosely 
grouped around sacred (as opposed to vernacular) languages: 
Latin, Arabic, Chinese, Pali. These languages were primarily 
used by elites that organised imperial and theological empires 
with cosmic centres such as Jerusalem, Mecca, Rome and 
Baghdad. Each empire was structured with porous and in- 
distinct boundaries, where one empire faded into another 


Between 1770 and 1789, 
a staggering 895 books 
were printed with the 
words *nation' or 
‘national in their titles 
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A new kind of monarch 


King William III/II, pictured shortly 
after the ‘Glorious Revolution’ of 1688 
that brought him to power in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and heralded 

a more constitutional monarchy 


(leading to the armed conflicts that characterised so much of 
the medieval world). 

An important shift in Europe came with the end of the cen- 
tralised administration of the Holy Roman Empire (which, by 
the time it was formally dissolved by Napoleon in 1806, effec- 
tively comprised a number of individual, largely self-governing 
territories) and the spread of vernacular languages following 
the invention of the printing press in the 15th century. Once 
printed, books in English, German, French, Italian and Spanish 
began to shape the people who spoke and read them into cohe- 
sive groups at the expense of sacred languages such as Latin and 
Arabic that were mainly spread through manuscript culture. 
As a consequence, nationally imagined cultures began to slowly 
take shape from the late 16th century. With the disparate re- 
mains of a centralised state and the rise of vernacular languag- 
es rubbing up against older imperial and religious belonging, 
Europe began to coalesce — often painfully — into states that 
took on something of a national character. 


National awareness 

England was an interesting case in point. Henry VIIT's split from 
Romeand creation ofthe Church of England was notan attempt 
to forge a national consciousness, but the unintended conse- 
quences were to create an identity — one with a vernacular lan- 
guage and geography, helpfully bounded by the sea rather than 
other states, that was recognisably national. Increasingly, local 
communities found themselves identifying with a place called 
‘England’, even though it was still ruled by a monarch. This na- 
tional awareness was only intensified by the civil wars of the mid- 
17th century, culminating in the so-called ‘Glorious Revolution’ 
of 1688 that ushered in constitutional as opposed to absolutist 


monarchy. Over the subsequent decades, a national parliamen- 
tary system prevailed over an increasingly limited monarchy. 
Another significant moment in mainland Europe was the 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648) that brought an end to the im- 
perial wars of religion, including the Thirty Years’ War, and 
which enshrined the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the 
European states involved. That treaty also coincided with the 
establishment of scientific techniques of measuring and map- 
ping territory that enabled cartographers and diplomats to agree 
on national boundaries. It began the modern conception of na- 
tional territory whereby, in sharp contrast to empires, sovereign- 
ty was established consistently over every inch (or centimetre) 
of the nation’s territory. A glance at the change in state bound- 
aries drawn on maps and atlases made in 1700 compared with 
earlier charts created in 1500 is startling: suddenly, national 
boundaries appear everywhere (though they could, inevitably, 
be subject to significant changes over the next three centuries). 
Many of these changes created the conditions for what most 
historians see as the most decisive event in the history of the rise 
of the modern nation state: the French Revolution of 1789. The 
political opposition to the Ancien Régime of France’s Bourbon 
dynasty drew on many of the developments over the previ- 
ous 200 years of vernacularisation and state centralisation to 
make nationhood the main rallying cry of the revolutionaries. 
Between 1770 and 1789, a staggering 895 books were printed 
with ‘nation’ or ‘national’ in their titles. “The nation,” wrote one 
revolutionary in 1789, “is prior to everything. It is the source of 
everything.” It became a foundational principle of the republi- 
can state that “all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation". 
One of the new republican nation’s most compelling legacies 
was the completion of the Carte de Cassini, a monumental map 
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History of the nation state 


of the French nation created by generations of the Cassini map- 
making family. Using the latest scientific surveying methods, 
it showed the entire French nation printed on 180 sheets at a 
uniform scale of 1:86,400. One map, written in one language, 
showing one nation, it provided the template for all subsequent 
national surveys across the world. 

The rest of the world quickly began to adopt the national 
principles established by the French Revolution in what is now 
considered the great age of nationalism. One of the most re- 
markable stories of the history of the nation state is how quickly 
it was adopted following 1789 — not in Europe but in South 
America. By the late 18th century, many of the Spanish colo- 
nies in the Americas had begun their struggles for independ- 
ence, and the rallying cry of nationalism was at the vanguard 
of their demands for autonomy. In an extraordinary period of 
less than two decades between 1808 and 1826, virtually all of 
Latin America gained national independence from its Europe- 
an colonial masters. Influenced by the revolutions in France and 
America, and the wave of Enlightenment thinking that had 
swept Europe in the early 18th century, first Haiti (1804) then 
Colombia (1810), Venezuela (1811), Argentina (1816), Chile 
(1818), Peru and Mexico (1821), Brazil (1822) and Bolivia (in 
1825, and named after one of the region’s great liberation lead- 
ers, Simón Bolívar) proclaimed national independence. 

The reasons for this sudden explosion of national inde- 
pendence remain the subject of considerable debate, but it was 
certainly not driven exclusively by mass populism from below. 
Many of the demands for autonomy were driven by relatively 
prosperous Creoles (people of European, in most cases Span- 
ish, heritage born in the Americas) who were dissatisfied with 
European colonial rule yet shaped by many of its principles and 
institutions. A blueprint for national identity was inherited and 
implemented in South America, though the many differences 
between that continent and Europe — as well as an enduring 
colonial presence in places such as Cuba (until 1902) and the 
Guianas — have continued to leave the region bedevilled by po- 
litical and economic instability. 


When America inspired Europe 

One of the many ironies of nationalism is that its next great 
wave occurred in Europe, where the idea was born but which 
by the early 19th century found inspiration in the revolution- 
ary national struggles of South America. As the Habsburg and 
Ottoman empires began to unravel, calls for national independ- 
ence emerged, particularly in eastern Europe in regions such 
as Serbia, Greece, Belgium and Poland, giving rise to a new 
noun: nationalism. The bourgeois revolutions of the mid-19th 
century were caused by a variety of different factors, but they 
all marched under the flag of national self-determination. Italy 
became a sovereign state in 1861 (though unification was com- 
pleted only in 1871), and Germany achieved full national unifi- 
cation under Bismarck as recently as 1871. 
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Independence in the Americas 
General José de San Martin proclaims 
independence for Peru in 1821. Liberation 
from colonial rule swept across Latin 
America following the French Revolution 


As much as the evolving national map of Europe led to 
the First World War, it was also clear in its aftermath that a 
redrawing of this map was required in an attempt to prevent 
further conflict in the name of nationalism. The creation of the 
League of Nations in 1920 was a consequence of the previous 
year's Treaty of Versailles, under the guidance of the US pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson. The first international organisation 
designed to maintain peace and political stability across its 58 
national member states (including Japan, a sign of the global 
reach of the concept of the nation state), and a forerunner of 
the United Nations, the League was both a noble idea and a 
significant failure. It was, ultimately, powerless to prevent the 
slide into the Second World War that was partly caused by the 
national divisions created by the treaties that had also created 
the League. Much of the subsequent history of 20th-century 
conflict reflects the contradictory aspirations that lie at the heart 
of national self-determination — liberty and freedom, yet at the 
expense of religious and ethnic exclusivity — which have so eas- 
ily tipped over into warfare, ethnic cleansing, even genocide. 

The problems are perhaps most clearly seen in Africa. Be- 
tween 1957, when Ghana claimed independence from British 
colonial control, and 1962, when Algeria declared its independ- 
ence from France, 24 African countries established national au- 
tonomy from former colonial masters. Yet the implementation of 
national sovereignty in the region was largely inherited from the 
same colonial administrations that created countries through 
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Contradictory aspirations 
at the heart of national 
self-determination easily 
tip over into warfare, ethnic 
cleansing, even genocide 


the mostly arbitrary process of drawing lines on a map during 
the 19th century, as Europe carved up the continent on its terms, 
regardless of the region’s religious and ethnic composition. The 
endemic problems faced in Africa, from famine to corruption, 
civil wars and genocide in countries such as Rwanda, suggest 
that the sudden and cosmetic adoption of national self-determi- 
nation does not work. However, such is the power of the philos- 
ophy of the nation state that few regions have come up with a 
different way of organising their political and cultural identity. 
It is hard to assess the future of the nation, not least be- 
cause we are still digesting the impact of the last great period of 
national independence that followed the collapse of the Soviet 
Union after the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989. The subsequent 


creation of a plethora of new nation states in eastern Europe, 
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Post-independence tensions Rwandan children in a refugee 
camp in 1994, during the bloody civil war. In the 20th century, most newly 
independent African countries inherited territories defined arbitrarily by 
colonial administrations, leading to ethnic and religious tensions 


especially in the former Yugoslavia, led to renewed violence, 
epitomised in the horrors of the Kosovan war (1998-99). To- 
day, the initial aspirations of 19th-century national autonomy 
built on openness appear to have evaporated, replaced instead 
by an intolerant demand for ethnic and religious exclusivity. 
The darkest version of this flavour of nationalism is encapsu- 
lated in Czech historian Miroslav Hroch’s argument that it is 
based on a belief that “when society fails, the nation [ethnic 
group] appears as the ultimate guarantee”. 

Today, though — after decades of globalisation inspired by 
multinational organisations pursuing autonomous online tech- 
nology, the deregulation of legal and financial systems and the 
unimpeded flow of capital, with little or no concern for national 
sovereignty — we may now be witnessing the beginning of the 
slow demise of the nation state. By 2017, an estimated 94% or 
US$250 billion of Apple’s cash reserves — more than the com- 
bined foreign reserves of the British government — were held off- 
shore, highlighting a real danger that multinational companies 
can exert greater power over political life than nation states. 

In the span of human history, the nation is still a relatively 
new invention. Whether it is one worth fighting for remains 
to be seen. & 

a 

Jerry Brotton is professor of Renaissance studies at Queen Mary 
University of London, and author of A History of the World in Twelve 
Maps (Allen Lane, 2012) 
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Catalonia 


Where central government reining In regional 
autonomy sparked a push for Independence 


by Angel Smith 


The Spanish political crisis provoked by 
Catalonia’s ongoing push for independ- 
ence has yet to be resolved — and has 
already had a massive impact on the 
country. It has led to the jailing of a 
number of pro-independence Catalan 
politicians, following the constitution- 
ally illegal referendum on Catalan 
independence held in 2017. It has 
provoked a counter-mobilisation of 
Spanish nationalists, and is a key factor 
in the rise of the far-right-wing party 
Vox. And it is a major element in the 
instability of the Spanish political 
system. Spain’s socialist prime minister, 
Pedro Sanchez, recently formed a 
minority coalition government, but 
will need the major Catalan nationalist 
party, the Republican Left of Catalonia, 
to back him — or at least abstain from 
voting — in order to get legislation 
through parliament. And that is by 
no means a given. 

In Spain, as elsewhere in Europe, 
so-called ‘small-nation nationalisms’ 
— nationalist movements that seek 
either autonomy or independence for 


their own territory from the central 


state — have a long history. They tend 

to be based on identities that have 

their roots in the old European order 
prior to the French Revolution — in the 
Catalan case, the medieval Kingdom of 
Catalonia. Along with the Kingdoms 
of Aragon and Valencia, this formed 
the confederation known as the Crown 
of Aragon, a major European maritime 
power in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Each of the component parts of this 
confederation had its own medieval 
parliament, and Catalonia and Valencia 
both used the Catalan language in 
their administrations. 

Even after union with the Crown of 
Castile in 1479, these constitutions per- 
sisted and were swept away only at the 
beginning of the 18th century as a result 
of the new Spanish Bourbon monarch's 
‘right of conquest’ following defeat for 
the Crowns of Aragon and Castile in the 
War of Spanish Succession. 

Modern small-nation nationalisms, 
though, came to prominence as a 
result of the accumulation of perceived 
grievances and conflicts with the central 
Spanish state from the 19th century 
onward. In the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, Catalan political and social elites 
bought into the project to construct a 
modern Spanish nation and, with the 
exception of its use in poetry, relegated 
the Catalan tongue to everyday life. 

This stance changed in the second 
half of the century, in the context of 
a series of conflicts with the central 
state — over tariff protection, defence of 
Catalan civil law, marginalisation from 
political power and the heavy-handed 
use of the military in maintaining public 
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order. This led to a growing belief that 
Catalonia — the most industrialised and 
prosperous part of Spain — was being 
stymied by governments that represent- 
ed the economically backwards centre 
of Spain. It was in this context thata 
Catalan nationalist movement emerged 
at the end of the 1880s. 


Refocusing on independence 
Nevertheless, right through to the 20th 
century, the majority wing within this 
movement wanted political autonomy 
rather than outright independence. This 
was based on the fact that the collective 
adversary of early Catalan nationalism 
was perceived as ‘the Castilians’ (identi- 
fied with central Spain), not Spaniards 
as a whole. Moreover, Catalan industry 
was dependent on the internal Spanish 
market, so independence would have led 
to an economic crisis. Indeed, between 
1916 and 1918 the leader of the major 
Catalan nationalist party, Francesc 


Cambé, launched a failed bid to 
construct a ‘Catalan Spain’ — that is, 
a country that would decentralise its 
political system to accommodate Catalan 
demands, and industrialise along Cat- 
alan lines. In Cambó's view this would 
herald a new, harmonious relationship 
between Spain's nations and regions. 
From the outset, Catalan national- 
ism aroused the extreme hostility of the 
Spanish right, with the result that under 
Spain's two 20th-century dictatorships — 
the Primo de Rivera and Franco regimes 
— the Catalan language and what were 
viewed as political manifestations of 
Catalan identity were suppressed. How- 
ever, the Catalan nationalist movement 
was able to reach compromises with 
more liberal and left-wing Spanish-wide 
political forces, which proved willing 
to give Catalonia a measure of polit- 
ical autonomy. This was true of the 
Second Republic (1931—39) and of the 


post-Francoist democracy, which laid 


Catalan nationalism aroused the 
extreme hostility of the Spanish right 
under Primo de Rivera and Franco 


Street liberty 

Protesters march through the 
streets of Barcelona during a 
rally in November 2017. 
Pro-independence sentiment in 
Catalonia has surged since 2010 


the basis for the establish ment of a de- 
centralised political system in the 1978 
constitution. In Catalonia, pro-inde- 
pendence sentiment grew slowly from 
the 1990s, but the major shift took place 
from 2010 when increasing numbers 
mobilised in favour of independence. 
This then led Convergence and Union, 
the major political representative of 
Catalan nationalism, to shift its own 
position in 2012. 

A number of factors were involved. 
One, certainly, was the rise ofa new, 
more assertive generation of Catalan 
politicians. At the same time, there were 
growing complaints at high levels about 
fiscal transfer by the central state from 
Catalonia to Spain's poorer regions, and 
lack of investment in Catalan infrastruc- 
ture. This hit home when the economic 
crisis exploded in 2008, resulting in big 
budget cuts. Furthermore, attempts to 
achieve greater autonomy were, to a large 
extent, stymied in 2010 when the Con- 
stitutional Court rejected several articles 
ofa new Catalan autonomy statute. 

There was also another overarching 
issue. When Spain joined the EEC (as 
it was then) in 1986, it had important 
implications. For Catalan nationalists, 
it conjured up the possibility of an inde- 
pendent Catalonia fully integrated into 
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Catalonia 


the European market; the examples of 
prosperous small European nations such 
as the Netherlands, Belgium and Austria 
were attractive. 


Scottish parallels 

In this respect, there are parallels 
between Catalonia and Scotland. Both 
territories demand independence within 
the EU, and — not surprisingly — in both 
cases the Spanish and UK governments 
have countered that, if Scotland or Cat- 
alonia became independent, they would 
automatically find themselves excluded 
from the EU. 

However, in future years they 
face rather different challenges. The 
Scottish National Party has the problem 
that, with the UK having left the EU, 
independence would presumably mean 
establishing a border between England 
and Scotland. However, it has advan- 
tages: British politicians have a more 
pluralistic view of the UK than their 
Spanish counterparts, and Scottish in- 
dependence is not such an emotionally 
charged subject for most British people 
as Catalan independence is to the Span- 
ish. In Spain, even if Pedro Sanchez 
wanted to give Catalans a referendum 
on independence, he would not be able 
to do so because of the backlash he 
would face. 

Nevertheless, the fact that a leftist 
coalition is in power, and that it needs 
to woo the Republican Left of Catalo- 
nia, does offer scope for compromise. 

It will require, on the one hand, the 
government to offer a new autonomy 
statute and higher levels of public in- 
vestment in Catalonia and, on the other, 
for the Republican Left to put inde- 
pendence on the back-burner. Both the 
Socialists and Republican Left would, 
as a result, face charges of betrayal — but 
the alternative is an ongoing conflict 
with no solution in sight. & 
= 

Angel Smith is reader in modern Spanish 
history at the University of Leeds, and author 
of The Origins of Catalan Nationalism, 
1770—1898 (Palgrave Macmillan, 2014) 
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An illumination from the 12th-century Liber feudorum major. This important compendium of 
documents relating to the Crown of Aragon details the early institutional history of Catalonia 


Left-wing Catalan nationalists march in Barcelona in 1936. Liberal governments had been willing 
to grant a degree of autonomy to the region - which was later suppressed by Franco’s regime 
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Yugoslavia 


Why shared Slavic identity couldnt save an 
idealised nation from fracture and bloodshed 


by John Connelly 


Modern nation states have grown out of 
the simple but revolutionary idea that 
they represent ‘the people’ better than the 
states from which they emerged — usually 
empires. However, once established, 
nation states also have to fend off chal- 
lengers. They are stable only as long as 
they suppress rivals within their borders 
who claim to represent the people better 
than they do. The new nation states 
created a century ago in eastern Europe 
are prime examples of these patterns. 

Yugoslavia is particularly instructive. 
It came together rapidly after the First 
World War as a constitutional Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. It quickly 
faced challenges because the peoples on 
this new state's territory had lived under 
different imperial regimes: Bosnians and 
most Serbs under the Ottomans, some 
Serbs and almost all Croats and Slovenes 
under the Habsburgs. 

The idea that these diverse peoples 


should live in one state was initially just 


that: an idea. It formed in the minds of 
young eastern European intellectuals 
of the 1820s who had studied under 
German philosophers and believed that 
nations were communities united by 
culture and language. 

They knew that language connected 
the South Slavic peoples. In village after 
village along the Balkan peninsula, 
from Austria to the Black Sea, people 
understood each other. This suggested a 
common origin in Slavic tribes who had 
settled the peninsula in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. Philosophy posited 
that people speaking one tongue had a 
common spirit: thus these small South 
Slav peoples, speaking a language later 
designated Serbo-Croatian, seemed 
destined to form the Yugoslav nation. 

The Yugoslav state that patriots had 
dreamed of came together so quickly 
because, after the Habsburg monarchy 
collapsed, Croat and Slovene politicians 
— fearing that Italy or Hungary might 


Memorials to the fallen 
A man digs graves in Sarajevo for 


victims of the war in Bosnia, 1992. 
Linguistic links between Balkan 
Slavic peoples weren't enough 
to paper over tensions in an 
ethnically diverse nation state 


claim territories they considered their 
own — needed the Serb army to defend 
them. In late 1918, it was decided that 
their countries should join a Kingdom 

of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, before 
Slovene or Croat peasants could be asked 
if they wanted to belong to this expanded 
state. l'here was not even time to negoti- 
ate a constitution that might have given 
these peoples limited autonomy. 


Cracks appear 

By the mid-1920s, it was clear something 
was amiss. A popular movement had 
formed among Croats, demanding full 
independence. Its leaders claimed that 
Serbs were corrupt and " Turkified Ori- 
entals’ who were exploiting Croatia for 
their own purposes, preferring to milk 
the ‘more civilised’ Croats than work 
hard themselves. If such complaints even 
registered among them, Serbs noted that 
Yugoslavia had been a Croat idea, and 


that it had been Croat leaders who had 
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begged to form the state in 1918. 
Nations are ‘imagined communities’, 
but more basically they are collectivities 
in which people tell each other a com- 
mon story about who they are. By 1925, 
it was clear that the stories told by Serbs 
and Croats were very different. The 
Yugoslav state would be ruled centrally 
from Serb Belgrade for two generations, 
but it never fashioned a common set of 
stories to unite its peoples. What this 
state could do was use the police to 
suppress demands for independence. 
That changed in the late 1980s when 
movements arose in Serbia, then Croatia, 
Slovenia and Bosnia, following the script 
of the masses who ousted Ferdinand 
Marcos in the Philippines. In newly 
opened political arenas, nationalist fire- 
brands argued that peoples should rule 
themselves. No one had ever asked Cro- 
ats or Slovenes if they wanted to belong 
to Yugoslavia, they said, and it was time 
to accord them this ‘democratic’ right. 
Yugoslavia’s dissolution, unlike that 
of Czechoslovakia to the north, was 
very violent because the borders of the 
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Ethnicity hardened into national 
identity in response to threats 
supposedly posed by other Slavs 


republics did not divide the nationalities. 
When Croats voted for independence 

in spring 1991, the Serb areas of eastern 
Croatia declared themselves independent 
as a Serb republic. The following year, 
Croats and Muslims in Bosnia likewise 
chose independence, and Serb paramili- 
taries began seizing territory and killing 
and expelling non-Serb inhabitants in 

a republic that was a patchwork of na- 
tionalities. The phrase ‘ethnic cleansing’ 
entered common parlance. 

The lesson the nationalists claimed 
both to invoke and teach was that a 
people’s life was insecure unless it held a 
securely bounded nation state. Though 
supporting elections, they did not em- 
body liberal democracy; rather, they used 
the available political space to inculcate 


fear. Spouted by ethnically controlled 
news outlets, extreme claims became 
‘facts’ to which all politicians had to 
respond. Serbs were told that Muslims 
planned to create an ethnically clean 
Bosnia, raping their women, enslaving 
their children. By 1992, supporters of 
Yugoslav unity seemed to speak a lan- 
guage disconnected from basic realities, 
inaudible and unable to find adherents. 
Among the South Slavs, stories of the 
national self thus formed over genera- 
tions, and had little to do with the inten- 
tions of the original romantic patriots 
who imagined a harmonious Yugoslavia. 
Ultimately, ethnicity hardened into 
national identity in response to threats 
supposedly posed by other South Slavs, 


and the politicians who best represented 
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Women in traditional dress carry pictures of Stalin and Yugoslav leader Josep Broz Tito during a 
May Day parade. Yugoslavia was ruled from Belgrade and failed to build a sense of national unity 


Stjepan Radic, leader of the Croatian Peasant Party, addresses supporters in 1928. By that point, 
Croats were pushing hard for autonomy, resenting perceived Serb hegemony in Yugoslavia 


the people seemed to be those who 
claimed to be the only force that could 
save them from destruction. 

What makes such a process difficult 
to understand and impossible to predict 
is how weak the supposed threats could 
be. The ‘Muslim danger’ was said to 
originate from tiny Kosovo, where Serbs 
were a minority but not under physical 
assault. (Kosovo had been part of Serbia 
in the Middle Ages, but over time its 
population had become majority Alba- 
nian.) Nevertheless, in 1986 the highest 
academic body in Belgrade claimed that 
Serbs in Kosovo faced “genocide”. That 
was the message Serb dictator Slobodan 
Milošević used to build power in the 
late 1980s, based on mass rallies and the 
mobilisation of hundreds of thousands in 
his version of ‘people power’. 


EU solution 
It's hard to imagine a scenario in which 
Yugoslavia might have survived, except 
perhaps one: if it had joined the EU 
before the rise of mass politics. Then it 
would have belonged to a large entity 
claiming to balance the interests of its 
regions while maintaining separate iden- 
tities. Croats or Bosnian Muslims would 
have been like the Scots or Northern 
Irish in a UK before Brexit; belonging to 
the larger entity would have reduced the 
sense of being foreign within Yugoslavia 
(which was seen as Serb-dominated). 
Perhaps Brexit has made eastern 
Europe more understandable in the UK. 
Now the Northern Irish and Scots might 
understand the feelings of Croats and 
Muslims living in Bosnia in 1992 — that 
suddenly they were in a much smaller 
union dominated by one historically 
aggressive and imperial people: for the 
Serbs, read the English. Brexit may thus 
take Britain closer to a European sensi- 
bility — unfortunately, a potentially very 
dangerous one. ® 
BE—À 
John Connelly is professor of history 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
and author of From Peoples into Nations: 


A History of Eastern Europe (Princeton, 2020) 
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Kurds in Iraq 


Kurds in Iraq 


An ancient people's hunt for a home 


In a war-torn region 


by ALI GIAIGICUK 


The Kurds are said to be the largest 
people never to have achieved statehood. 
However, the idea that the speakers of 
the many different Kurdish dialects 

— scattered across mountainous areas 

of eastern Anatolia, northern Iraq and 
western Iran, with smaller pockets in 
northern Syria, Armenia and north- 
eastern Iran — form a coherent ‘people’ 

is a relatively new one. 

Kurdish is a language of the north- 
western Iranian group, and descent from 
people identified in the Bible as Medes, 
from what's now Iran, has been claimed. 
Early Mesopotamian records mention 
tribes with names that could be linked 
to ‘Kurd’, but modern Kurds may not 
have a single ancient ethnic heritage; 
certainly, the tribe has long been the pri- 
mary level of identity and organisation. 

The name ‘Kurd’ can definitively be 
traced to the period following the tribes’ 
conversion to Islam in the seventh cen- 
tury AD. Even after that, they continued 
to exist largely in nomadic groups rather 
than occupying a defined homeland. Yet 
Kurds wielded significant military influ- 
ence, peaking with Salah ad-Din Yusuf 
ibn Ayyub (c1137-1193), known in the 
west as Saladin, the Kurdish warlord 


whose empire encompassed much of the 
Middle East and north-east Africa. 


The vast area known historically as 
Kurdistan was never defined. Before the 
20th century, Kurds lived mostly at the 
periphery of empires, in semi-autono- 
mous tribal confederations in remote 
mountain valleys. And though the 
majority of Kurds are Sunni, significant 
minorities follow a variety of other reli- 
gions. Tribal identities were paramount, 
and a northern Kurd from Diyarbakir 
would have struggled to understand a 
southern Kurd from Erbil, their tongues 
being distinctly different languages. 

But in the upheaval during and after 
the First World War, this all began to 
change. Defeated by the Allies, the Ot- 
toman empire was carved up into new 
states. The fate of the Kurds was an item 
on the agenda in the postwar discussions 
that continued for much of 1919 and 
which culminated in the foundation of 
the League of Nations in early 1920. A 
Committee of Kurdish Independence 
addressed the peace conference in Paris 
and, for a while, the notion of a Kurdish 
state was entertained. The peace treaty 
signed with Turkey at Sévres in August 
1920 contained an article stating that: 
"If within one year... the Kurdish 
peoples... shall address themselves to 
the Council of the League of Nations in 
such a manner as to show that a majority 


Following the Second World War, the 
first embryo of a coherent Kurdish 
nationalist movement began to form 
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of the population... desires independ- 
ence from Turkey, and if the Council 
then considers that these peoples are 


capable of such independence and 
recommends that it should be granted to 
them, Turkey hereby agrees to execute 
such a recommendation, and to renounce 
all rights and title over these areas." 
Before such a scheme could be 
implemented, however, a resurgent 
Turkish nationalist movement led by 
the war hero Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk) 
took charge of the defeated imperial 
army and, in a war of liberation, drove 
the occupation forces out of Anatolia. 
When the dust settled, the Allied powers 
agreed to revise the punitive Treaty of 
Sévres. In the new peace treaty, signed 
at Lausanne in 1923, the article that 
promised Kurdish independence had 
vanished. Instead, the Kurds were incor- 
porated into the new states of Turkey, 
Iraq and Syria, with a significant portion 
also dwelling in Iran. 


BRIDGEMAN 
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A strong Kurdish nationalist 
movement was slow to build and, 
though there were intermittent Kurdish 
protests during the British mandate 
over Iraq, these were largely local, tribal 
affairs. Yet with the modernity accom- 
panying the new Iraqi state, a gradual 
‘national’ consciousness began to grow. 
Through standardisation of the Kurdish 
language, which was taught in Kurdish 
schools in the north of Iraq, an incipient 
Kurdish literary culture took shape. 
Then, following the Second World War, 
the first embryo of a coherent Kurdish 
nationalist movement began to form. 


Short-lived republic 

Shortly after the war, a Soviet-sponsored 
Kurdish republic briefly came into 
existence in Mahabad, Iran. Its military 
commander was the indomitable Kurd- 
ish nationalist Mulla Mustafa Barzani, 
and the Barzani clan has dominated 

the Kurdish nationalist movement ever 


Arms and the men 


Kurdish fighters in north-west Iran, 

1918. Some Kurdish nationalists 

worked with the British in the First 

World War, but the promised 

Y independence proposed in the 1920 
— Treaty of Sévres failed to materialise 
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Kurds in Iraq 


Iraqi Kurd émigrés celebrate the capture of Saddam Hussein by US forces in December 2003. 
Saddam had negotiated a deal with the Kurds in 1970, but brutally crushed later uprisings 


since. The Mahabad republic was quick- 
ly defeated by Iran, and Barzani went 
into exile in the Soviet Union, where he 
remained until a revolution overthrew 
the British-installed Iraqi monarchy in 
July 1958. At that point, Barzani re- 
turned from exile to lead the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party, a disparate collection 
of leftist nationalists and more conserva- 
tive tribal chieftains. 

Assurances by the new military 
regime that Kurdish rights would be 
enshrined in a new constitution at 
first seemed to herald a new beginning 
for the Kurds. However, negotiations 
between Barzani and ‘Abd al-Karim 
Qasim, Iraq's new prime minister, 
broke down. Barzani's demands for 
autonomy were too far-reaching, and 
included making oil-rich Kirkuk the 
‘capital’ of an autonomous Kurdistan. 
Eventually, the deadlock descended into 
all-out war between the government 
and the Kurds, who formed military 
units called Peshmerga to take on the 
Iraqi army. 

Though Qasim's regime was over- 
thrown in 1963, subsequent military 
regimes followed a similar pattern: seek- 
ing negotiated settlement but eventually 
engaging in military action against the 
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Kurds. Increasingly, the Shah of Iran 
and Israel provided financial and logistic 
support to the Kurdish rebels, in order 
to undermine the Iraqi government. 


Deal with Saddam 

When the Ba'ath Party seized power in 
1968, Saddam Hussein took charge of 
negotiations and successfully managed 
to agree a deal with Barzani in March 
1970. Although the agreement was the 
most far-reaching ever signed by any 
Iraqi government — promising extensive 
autonomy with Kurdish-language provi- 
sion, a guarantee of Kurdish officials in 
Kurdish areas, and a separate legislative 
body — it soon became clear that it was 
not enough for the Kurds. 

War broke out again in 1974, this 
time on an unprecedented scale. By now, 
the Shah, along with the CIA, was pro- 
viding millions of dollars to the Kurds 
annually, and extensive logistic support 


across the border. The Iranians even 
stationed troops disguised as Kurdish 
Peshmerga in Iraq to help the rebellion. 

When the Shah unexpectedly made 
a deal with Saddam in March 1975, 
promising to withdraw support for 
the Kurds in exchange for Iraqi border 
concessions, Iraqi troops swiftly moved 
in and crushed the rebellion, forcing as 
many as 200,000 Kurds to flee to Iran. 
In the aftermath, the Kurds accused the 
government of pursuing an 'Arabisation' 
policy in the region. It therefore came as 
no big surprise that, when Iraq invad- 
ed Iran in 1980, the Kurds eventually 
sided with the Iranians, even though by 
then that latter country had become an 
Islamic republic following the overthrow 
of the Shah in 1978—79. The Kurds paid 
a heavy price for their decision, being 
branded traitors by the Saddam regime 
and taking the full brunt of a brutal 
campaign at the end of the war that saw 
thousands of Kurdish civilians killed 
as the Iraqi government retook areas 
captured by Iran and the Kurds. 

Similar hardship afflicted the Kurds 
when, following Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait and defeat by the internation- 
al coalition in early 1991, they rose 
up in rebellion anew, along with the 
Shia population in southern Iraq. The 
uprising was quickly crushed and, as 
the west looked on, millions of Kurds 
were uprooted from their homes. Many 
fled to Europe and beyond for safety. 
Eventually, their plight forced the inter- 
national community to react. Belatedly, 
the United States and Britain established 
a no-fly zone in the north that effectively 
allowed the Kurds to develop a semi- 
autonomous proto-state under western 
protection. With the Saddam regime 
facing stiff international sanctions until 


The Kurds discovered that Turkey 
and Iran were intent on preventing 
Kurdish independence at all costs 
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being forcibly removed by the 2003 in- 
vasion, the Kurds continued to develop 
their own government institutions. 
Following the war, the Kurdistan 
region was officially recognised in Iraq’s 
new constitution, and a Kurdistan 
Regional Government (KRG) led by 
Mulla Mustafa’s son, Masoud, was set 
up. Yet, despite all vestiges of Saddam’s 
regime being forcibly removed by an 
American ‘de-Ba‘athification’ decree, 
the relationship between the Kurds 
and every post-invasion government, 
formed by Shia political parties, has 
continued to be troublesome. Out- 
right war may have been avoided, but 
disagreement on sharing of oil proceeds 
continue to mar relations. 


Votes for independence 

The Kurdish leadership, dominated 
for over 70 years by the Barzanis 
(Masoud's nephew Nechirvan is now 
president), has continued to push 

for independence. In 2017, Masoud 
Barzani called for an independence ref- 
erendum, and one was held in Septem- 
ber the same year; some 93% voted for 
independence. The Iraqi government 
rejected the legality of the referendum, 
and tensions quickly led to armed 
confrontation in Kirkuk, during which 
government forces re-asserted author- 
ity and took back territory that had 
been captured by Kurdish Peshmerga 
in the fight against the so-called Islam- 
ic State over preceding years. Crucially, 
this included the Kirkuk oilfields. 

'The Kurds soon discovered that 
Turkey and Iran were intent on pre- 
venting Kurdish independence at all 
costs, and that even the United States, 
whom the Kurdish leadership thought 
ofasan ally, would not intervene as 
the Iraqi government crushed Kurdish 
dreams of independence. Today, a 
century after the idea of a Kurdish state 
was first raised, Kurdish independence 
seems as distant a reality as ever. ® 
o I ZZ SS 
Johan Franzén is senior lecturer in Middle 
East history at the University of East Anglia 


Double crown 
King James VI of Scotland, who 
became James | of England on the 
death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603, 
marking a 'union of the crowns' 


Scotland 


How the strains of Brexit threaten 
a centuries-old union 


by David Reynolds 


The United Kingdom has never been was the result of a situation in which 

a single nation: no one ever speaks of England could not suppress Scotland or 
being a ‘Ukanian’. The UK is a messy Ireland, yet they in turn could not keep 
conglomerate formed out of the expan- it at bay. The catalyst in both cases was 
sionary appetite of successive English England’s perennial warfare with France. 
monarchs and the resistance put up by After the end of Roman rule in 

their neighbours. Although Wales had the fifth century, the island of Britain 
succumbed by the 1530s, formal union fragmented into a number of feuding 


realms. Traditionally, the Scots and the 
Picts are said to have been fused into 
the kingdom of Scotland in 843, under 
pressure from Viking invasions. But 
maintaining independence was no easy 
task. Norse control of Shetland and 
Orkney lasted into the 15th century, and 
Scottish monarchs had to fight a series 
of brutal wars against England for some 
250 years from 1296, during which 
warlords such as William Wallace and 

\. Robert Bruce became national icons. 
Against the odds, Scotland secured its ~ > 
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Scotland 


independence and also deepened its 
distinctive identity, being ruled since 
1371 by the House of Stuart. 

In 1603, when Queen Elizabeth 
died childless, James VI of Scotland 
also became James I of England. By 
now, both countries had embraced the 
Protestant Reformation and on either 
side of the border there was a feeling that 
‘if you can't beat them, join them’. By the 
1700s, though, this union of the crowns 
seemed insufficient to Queen Anne and 
her ministers. The Scottish parliament 
was reluctant to approve taxes and troops 
for England’s war against Louis XIV; nor 
would it endorse the succession of Sophia 
of Hanover if Anne died childless, in 
order to ensure that the Anglo-Scottish 
kingdoms remained Protestant. So the 
English applied pressure, and the Scots 
agreed to a treaty of union, which came 
into force in 1707. 


Dirty deal? 
To Scottish nationalists, the Act of 
Union remains a dirty deal. Yet Scot- 
land’s legal and religious institutions 
remained untouched, and union also 
brought real advantages for Scottish 
commerce by creating a common 
market. English capital could flow 
across the border, Scottish traders were 
guaranteed access to England’s lucrative 
American colonies, and Glasgow 
merchants quickly secured dominance 
in the transatlantic tobacco trade. 
Through this legislative union, 
Scotland’s people and resources 
were harnessed to England’s imperial 
project. Colonial administration and 
the army depended heavily on Scottish 
manpower. Historian Robert Colls has 
aptly declared that “England made the 
Union, but Scotland made it work”. 
Union with Ireland in 1801 
was prompted by Britain’s war with 
revolutionary France, which attempted 
two invasions of Ireland to support 


English capital and commerce within 


the common market, whereas union 
only accentuated the colonial status of 
Ireland’s heavily agrarian society. For 
many Irish people, emigration seemed 
the only answer, and the Gaelic revival 
fostered nationalist sentiment among 
those who remained. 

In 1912 the Liberal government, 
dependent on Irish MPs for its Com- 


mons majority, introduced a Home Rule 


bill for Ireland. Activists in Scotland 
proposed their own Home Rule bill, 
which passed its second reading in the 
Commons in 1913. In Wales, anti- 
English passions were directed against 


the established Anglican Church, whose 


wealth buttressed the power of largely 
English landlords. 


Then, out of the blue, came the as- 


with disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in Wales. But implementation 


of both pieces of legislation was suspend- 
ed for the duration of the war, while the 


Scottish Home Rule bill failed to get a 


third reading because of the pressure of 


wartime business. 

The First World War proved a 
turning point for the UK. Four years 
of Scottish and Welsh sacrifice for 
the British empire had a lasting effect. 
Although new nationalist parties were 
founded in both countries during the 
1920s, neither made much headway, 
and the new sense of Britishness in 
Scotland and Wales, sealed in blood, 
was reinforced by another world war. 

While the First World War forged 
Britain anew, it split Ireland asunder. 
Irish nationalists secured independ- 


Irish rebels. Unlike the Scots, the 
Irish struggled to hold their own in the 
British empire. Scotland’s precocious 


sassination in Sarajevo in June 1914 that 
triggered the First World War. The Lib- 
eral government still forced Irish Home 
Rule onto the statute book, together 


ence through a bitter guerrilla war 
in 1919—21. But six counties in the 
north-east of Ireland remained within 


the UK, partitioned off by the British 
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industrialisation allowed it to exploit 
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Scottish sacrifice 

Scottish soldiers during the 
First World War. "Four years of 
Scottish sacrifice for the British 
empire in 1914-18 had a lasting 


into a Protestant-dominated rump state. 
Until the 1960s, London turned a blind 
eye to discrimination against Catholics 
but then, amid mounting paramilitary 
violence on both sides, it imposed direct 
rule from Westminster and introduced 
British troops. Still the bloodshed con- 
tinued: some 3,500 people died during 
three decades of ‘the Troubles’. 

In the 1990s, what we might call the 
UK's ad hoc ‘First World War settlement’ 
— a cohesive Britain and a divided Ireland 
— finally began to unravel. By then, 
decolonisation had dissolved the cement 
of the British empire, and the Scottish 
and Welsh economies — built on coal, 
steel and other ‘nationalised’ heavy 
industries — had also become uncom- 
petitive. The Thatcher government’s 
ageressive programme of privatisation 
hit especially hard in Scotland, where 
around one-third of the employed 
population still worked for central or 
local governmental organisations and 


In the 1990s, the UK’s ad hoc 
‘First World War settlement’ 
- a cohesive Britain and a divided 
Ireland - finally began to unravel 


businesses. So when Tony Blair’s Labour 
government offered referenda on devo- 
lution in 1997, Scotland and (less deci- 
sively) Wales voted in favour. In 1999, 
devolved governments were inaugurated 
in Edinburgh and Cardiff. 

By this time, both sides in Northern 
Ireland had wearied of the Troubles. 
Intense efforts by London and Dublin 
culminated in the ‘Good Friday Agree- 
ment’ of 1998. London pulled British 
troops off the streets of the province and 
agreed to restore devolved government 
in Belfast. Northern Ireland also became 
much more open to the Irish Republic, 
notably by dismantling the militarised 
border but also in less visible ways, such 
as the creation of a single electricity 
market across the whole of Ireland. 


Route toareferendum 

What could be termed the ‘Millennium 
Settlement’ of 1998-99 developed a 
momentum of its own, particularly in 
Edinburgh where the Scottish National 
Party (SNP) — which formed a majority 
government from 2011 — manoeuvred 
its way to holding a referendum on 
independence in 2014. Although the 
vote was much closer than London had 
expected, a clear majority (55% to 45%) 
voted for Scotland to stay within the 
union. That seemed to settle the issue 
for a generation. 

But the 2016 EU referendum has 
thrown all that into confusion. Although 
Wales, like England, voted to leave the 
EU, 62% of voters in Scotland and 56% 
in Northern Ireland wanted to remain. 
That cut no ice with the Conservative 
government in London. In June 2019, 

a YouGov poll of Conservative party 


members indicated that 6396 were ready 
to bid farewell to Scotland, and 5996 to 
Northern Ireland, in order to have the 
pleasure of waving goodbye to Brussels. 

The most sensitive part of the UK 
is Scotland. First Minister Nicola Stur- 
geon has said she wants a second referen- 
dum on independence in 2020 because 
Brexit has changed the whole political 
landscape. But she has also stated that 
this must, as in 2014, be held with the 
agreement of the UK government under 
the Scotland Act of 1998. UK prime 
minister Boris Johnson has said a flat 
“no”, and Sturgeon is under pressure 
from SNP activists to ignore London, 
raising the spectre of a unilateral decla- 
ration of independence by Edinburgh. 

Even if Johnson did allow another 
referendum, the challenges for Scotland 
would be enormous. If it voted to leave 
the UK, what currency would it use? The 
SNP wants to keep the pound sterling for 
the moment, but would London agree? 
In any case, any Scottish declaration of 
independence would rupture Britain's 
300-year old ‘common market’. How 
would the new border be policed? 

Given such challenges, perhaps 
Sturgeon would back away from inde- 
pendence if offered a new, much more 
radical devolution package. Certainly 
a looser union, de facto or de jure — 
stripped of what has been called “central 
imperial condescension” — is essential if 
the UK is still going to hang together. & 
n 
David Reynolds is emeritus professor of 
international history at the University of 
Cambridge. His latest book is /s/and Stories: 
Britain and its History in the Age of Brexit 
(William Collins, 2019) 
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A respected tavernkeeper 
who served thirsty locals 
for decades. A hardworking 
dockhand. A skilled hunter, 
teacher and writer. All of 
these diverse characters 
had one thing in common: 
they were known as 
‘female husbands’ 


By Jen Manion 


WELLCOME LIBRARY 


he transgender rights movement has 


achieved widespread visibility and recogni- 
tion in the past decade. For some people, 
this issue seems very new and modern — 
a 21st-century development. They remi- 
nisce of earlier times, perhaps their own 
childhoods, when most people accepted the 


distinct expectations and opportunities outlined for boys and 


girls. In hindsight, the movements for women's rights or gay 
and lesbian equality seem modest in their critique of gender: 
none demanded the eradication of the distinction between 
men and women in public spaces, an ability to change one's sex 
legally or medically, or a shift away from gendered language 
towards gender-neutral terms such as ‘they’. 

From this perspective, the demands of the transgender rights 
movement seem novel, as if the emergence of the community 
itself was triggered by the dawn ofa new century and little else. 
But exploring the history of ‘transing’ gender shows us that 
nothing could be further from the truth. While the transgender 
community in recent years has somewhat coalesced around 
a certain set of experiences, concerns and language, an explora- 
tion of historical instances of transing reveals that people took 
a wide range of paths in challenging gender. 

One particular branch that caught my eye as I began 
researching this topic many years ago was a group of people 
called ‘female husbands. This term was used to describe 
someone who was assigned female at birth, transed 
genders, lived as a man and married a woman. The phrase 
was used first in the UK in 1746, circulating throughout 
the UK and the US during the 19th century, then fad- 
ing from prominent usage in the early years of the 
20th century. The turn of the 21st century has been 
designated the "transgender tipping point in part 
due to highly visible trans women celebrities 

such as Laverne Cox and Caitlyn Jenner. Turn 

back the clock to the 18th and 19th centuries, 
though, and we findan era that belonged to female 
husbands such as Charles Hamilton, James Howe, 
James Allen and Joseph Lobdell. But who were they — 
and why should we care? 

Hamilton, Howe, Allen and Lobdell each 
grew up poor and learned to scrape together a 
living to support themself, even in their youth. 
Each found love at least once in their life. For 
some, it was fleeting, as unsuspecting lovers 
rejected them for their difference. For 

others, the spark of love led to marriages last- 
ing 20 years or more. Most of them were 
known only as men, the origins of their as- 
signed sex undetected by neighbours and 
co-workers for decades. Some embraced nonbinary 
genders, moving between expressions of manhood and 
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womanhood as required by desire or circumstance. All were 
described as ‘female husbands’ by reporters and publishers 
seeking to attract readers with enticing and original stories. 

In the writing of their lives, I decided to embrace the newly 
popular and increasingly accepted pronoun singular 'they' 
when referring to husbands in the third person. This was 
a difficult decision, inspired by dozens of conversations with 
students and colleagues about the merits and pitfalls. "They 
seemed the perfect way to honour these extraordinary lives 
that never fit neatly into the box of ‘man’ or ‘woman’, and will 
make the past legible and relatable to contemporary transgender 
and nonbinary readers — a group that has long been denied 
a history of their own. 

English playwright and novelist Henry Fielding first popu- 
larised the phrase “female husband’ in reference to someone 
assigned female who lived as a man and married a woman. 
His fictionalised essay “The Female Husband’ (1746) was based 
on the real case of the charismatic mountebank Charles Hamil- 
ton and their bride, Mary Price. 
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We can only speculate as to what drew the pair together 
in the first place. Charles was affable, charming and outgoing, 
living a life mostly on the road. Mary proved herself to be confi- 
dent, strong and assertive. She was probably bored living with 
her aunt, who rented rooms for extra income — which is how the 
travelling quack doctor came into her life in the first place. 

But the excitement and anticipation of young love was short- 
lived. After about two months of marriage in 1746, Mary decided 
that she did not want to be with Charles. It may have been that 
she realised for the first time that her husband was no ordinary 
man; at least, that is what she told authorities. 

We know this from records drawn up in Glastonbury, about 
six miles from Mary’s home in Wells. The court there charged 
Charles with vagrancy, a category of crime that was vague and 
flexible, and often used in cases in which the transgression was 
highly subjective, concerning morals and norms. The judge 
found Charles guilty of fraud and declared them “an uncommon, 
notorious cheat”. They were sentenced to six months of hard 
labour in prison and public whipping in the four different towns 
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in which Charles was known to have lived: Taunton, Glaston- 
bury, Wells and Shepton Mallet. The punishment was quite 
severe, especially because the court struggled to even determine 
which law Charles had actually violated. But the ruling sent 
a strong message: transing gender and marrying a woman would 
be met with swift and severe punishment. 


Denying difference 


News of such punishments, however, did not deter others from 
transing gender. James Howe ran the White Horse Tavern in 
the Poplar district of London’s East End with their wife, Mary, 
for more than 20 years from around 1740. Both James and 
Mary had grown up poor, and were put out to work by their 
families as teenagers. They worked on their feet at physically 
demanding labourevery day atthe bar—and, probably, most days 
of their lives. Only by grit, sacrifice, collaboration, consistency 
and some luck did they manage to build a successful business. 
They worked, paid taxes, went to church, donated to the needy, 
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Media fascination 


An 1893 Dublin Evening 
Telegraph report tells 
the story of Harry 
Stokes, born Harriet, 
who lived as a married 
man for 20 years 


1 


Stock response 


Henry Fielding's fictionalised 
1813 account of ‘The Surprising 


Adventures of a Female 
Husband’, a reissue of the 

1746 original which introduced 
the term used for a person 
assigned female at birth, who 
transed gender, lived as a man 
and married a woman 


good — far better than either expected, given the hardship and 
turmoil that marked their early years. James and Mary found 
love, companionship and security in each other, working side 
by side for their more than 30 years of marriage. 

Mary had known James as a child, when the latter had lived 
in society as a girl. Together, in 1732 they decided that James 
would trans gender and live as a man so that they could marry 
and live together as a married couple. Mary knew exactly what 
she was getting into. Who knows — maybe it was even her idea? 
So much is said about those who visibly reject gender norms 
and live as men; so little is said and known about the women 
who love them, live with them, and in many ways enable their 
gender to be socially legible. 

Mary's name is not mentioned in the popular magazine and 
newspaper articles that circulated about the couple for more 
than a century, from 1766 into the 1880s. While the female 
husbands were deemed so remarkable as to merit a new category 
to describe them, their wives were offered no such importance. 
Rather, they were often viewed as ‘normal’ or ‘straight’ women 
who were victims of circumstance or got swept away and 
deceived by one particular man. But there is no denying their 
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queerness — especially for someone like Mary who chose to 
marry a female husband. 

And yet sometimes circumstances required female wives 
to do just that: deny their difference and claim that they 
didn’t even know that their husbands weren’t male. In 1829, 
James Allen lay dead on a table at St Thomas Hospital, as the 
senior medical student, John Martin, undertook an autopsy. 
Martin declared Allen dead upon arrival, and determined 
the cause of death as blunt trauma to the head, reporting, “the 
whole of the bones of the skull were fractured”. Unexpectedly 
for all involved, Martin had more to report, declaring: “the 
dead is a woman". 

Though Martin reported his news rather matter-of-factly, 
the room was filled with those who knew James Allen to be a 
man: co-workers, boss, neighbours. Even the coroner, Thomas 
Shelton, had to reckon with the conflict: the marriage certifi- 
cate declared James a legally married man, whereas Martin had 
created a medical document that designated them a woman. 

Shelton was a lawyer, not a medical man. His work as 
coroner was about making sure that cause of death was properly 
designated, and holding appropriate parties accountable in the 
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An account of the story of James Allen, 
whose sex at birth was revealed only 
by an autopsy conducted after their 
death. Again, the account suggests 
that Allen’s wife was unaware, 

even after 21 years of marriage 


event of murder, negligence or other wrongful death. In this 
case, Shelton believed that a marriage certificate carried more 
weight than a medical report. He declared: “I considered it 
impossible for him to be a woman, as he had a wife.” While 
others were flabbergasted at the development, and reporters 
began using feminine pronouns in reference to Allen, Shelton 
stood fast in his view of Allen’s manhood. 


Gender and danger 


For those assigned female at birth, living as a man was never 
without risk; for some, it was filled with hardship and danger. 
Such was the case for Joseph Lobdell, a hardworking and 
resourceful person who grew up in Westerlo, New York state, 
outside Albany. Lobdell had considerable responsibility in their 
family from a young age, working on the farm, tending the ani- 
mals and hunting game in the surrounding woods. 

As someone who was perceived as a young woman, Lobdell 
was celebrated for their devotion and many talents, including 
a knack for hunting, farming, reading, writing and teaching. In 
Lobdell’s 1855 memoir of these early years, The Female Hunter 
of Delaware and Sullivan Counties, NY, they complain of the 
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hardship of supporting a family on the wages available to 
women. They were confident that they could do any work that 
a man did, and set off to do so — now presenting fully as male. 

This decision marked a new course in their life — one 
that was filled with many new experiences, feelings of visibility 
and recognition in their manhood, and many feelings of 
erasure and hurt in the face of hostility. Indeed, across the 
course of decades, Lobdell would have their gender challenged 
repeatedly in the court of law, the court of public opinion 
and, finally, at the behest of their birth family, who had them 
declared insane and institutionalised on account of their 
gender in 1879. Their wife of nearly 20 years, Marie Louise 
Perry, was even misled into believing that Joseph had died; 
Joseph’s brother, James, circulated a false news- 
paper obituary, and it took Marie nearly a year 
to discover the truth. Such was the cruelty with 
which family members and mental-health offi- 
cials often treated those who transed gender in 
the late-19th-century United States. 

We know about female husbands and their 
wives only because newspapers in both the UK 


Jen Manion is associate 
professor of history at Amherst 
College, Massachusetts. Their 
new book is Female Husbands: 
A Trans History (Cambridge 
University Press, March 2020) 
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Social challenges 


Joseph Lobdell, named Lucy at birth 
in 1829, was celebrated as a hunter, 
farmer, writer and teacher - but was 
faced with cruelty from their birth family 
as well as other social and legal challenges 
after deciding to live fully as a man 


and the US took great interest in printing stories about them. 
Female husbands usually became known to local media in 
times of crisis or duress, often arrest or death. The stories focus 
on tragedy and hardship. Some of them, especially the accounts 
about Lobdell, are heartbreaking. 

Charles Hamilton, James Howe, James Allen and Joseph 
Lobdell are just four people who earned the label “female hus- 
band' in the press in the 18th and 19th centuries. Assigned 
female at birth, they transed gender to live as men and marry 
women, long before the term ‘transgender’ was coined or the 
development of treatments and surgeries that enabled people to 
physically change their sex. 

Their partners — long overlooked by writers, readers, 
and historians alike — were crucial to their 
happiness and social respectability. In count- 
less ways, these legal marriages to queer wives 
affirmed and stabilised the gender of female 
husbands. Together, these couples carved out 
lives for themselves that were never easy, filled 
with uncertainty and risk — but, for most of the 
pairs, they couldn't imagine an alternative. ® 
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A year in pictures: 1982 


@ Disappearing in full view 
A woman desperately tries to prevent the 
arrest of a man by the Argentine army in 
March 1982. The military junta, by then 
led by General Leopoldo Galtieri, had 
embarked in 1976 on a so-called ‘dirty 
war against left-wing and liberal critics 
of the regime, aided by the vicious 
Argentine Anticommunist Alliance who 
kidnapped, tortured and murdered 
thousands of dissenters. An estimated 
30,000 people were killed or forcibly 
‘disappeared’ during the seven years of 
military rule, and thousands more were 
incarcerated in the 340 concentration 
camps set up to hold the detainees. 


A YEAR 
IN PICTURES 


1952 


Oppression and 
opposition, coups 
and crashes 


An era of political and economic 
upheaval came to be defined by 
images of military persecution In 
Latin America, refugees In Asia and 
dissent in Europe. Richard Overy 
reviews a turbulent year 
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Ayear in pictures: 1982 


G Sea change 

Refugees from Vietnam attempt to cross the 
South China Sea in a small vessel in 1982 — 

a handful of the more than 800,000 ‘boat 
people’ who fled the country following victory 
for the communist north in the bloody Vietnam 
War that ended in 1975, and from Cambodia 
and Laos after communist regimes took power 
in those states in the same year. The occupants 
of this boat were lucky, being picked up by a ves- 
sel of the humanitarian organisation Médecins 
du Monde, founded in 1980 in reaction to this 
crisis. Thousands of refugees fell victim to Thai 
pirates, who seized possessions, raped women 
and murdered those who resisted. Others 

died from lack of food and water, or drowned 

in stormy weather. Those who were rescued 
were housed in temporary camps before being 
resettled in western states, mostly following the 
launch of a United Nations programme in 1979. 


© Workers unite 

A group of demonstrators protests in Gdansk, Poland on 
May Day 1982, in defiance of the declaration of martial law 
by head of state General Wojciech Jaruzelski the previous 
December. They hold banners sporting the name Solidarność 
(Solidarity), the trade union founded in Gdańsk two years 
earlier and led by Lech Wałęsa. By 1981, Solidarnosc had ten 
million members and, though banned by Jaruzelski, became 
the foremost organisation pushing for wider workers' rights, 
social change and political liberalisation, playing a crucial 
role in the return of Polish democracy in 1989. 
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Q Beirut at war 


A Palestinian fighter overlooks the Luna Park amuse- 
ment complex in Beirut during the First Lebanon War 
in summer 1982. The war had begun on 6 June when 
Israeli forces invaded southern Lebanon to attack the 
Palestine Liberation Organization and other anti- 
Israeli militia occupying the area. The PLO was forced 
to abandon Lebanon, and Israeli forces eventually 
withdrew. Following the invasion, a vicious civil war 
between Christian and Muslim militia flared up again 
before a fragile peace was restored eight years later. 
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Q Searching for survivors 

Rescue workers survey the crash site of Air Florida 
Flight 90, which on 13 January 1982 hit the 14th 
Street Bridge over the Potomac River in Washington 
DC before plunging into the icy water. The pilots of 
the Boeing 737, scheduled to fly from Washington 
to Florida, had failed to activate the engine anti-ice 
system; ice built up on the wings and nose-cone, 
and the plane stalled shortly after take-off. Of the 
74 passengers and five crew, only four passengers 
and one flight attendant survived. 
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Q On the breadline 


A queue of shoppers in the East German town of Jüterbog waits 
for a bakery to open. Despite the promise that a communist 
economy would serve the interests of the people, citizens of the 
German Democratic Republic experienced years of shortages 
following the collectivisation drive of the 1950s, resulting in 
queuing, empty shelves and products of indifferent quality. The 
gap between communist rhetoric and social reality played no 
small part in the collapse of the regime in 1990. 


© Tumbledown triumph 
Scots Guards on Mount Tumbledown celebrate Argentina’s 
surrender on 14 June 1982, ending the brief Falklands War. 
A large task force had been sent to the Falkland Islands in 
early April after Argentine forces seized the archipelago. After 
weeks of bitter fighting, British troops reached the mountains 
surrounding the capital, Stanley, and Argentina capitulated. 
British victory, at the cost of 255 British and 649 Argentinian 
dead troops, brought down the military junta in Argentina and 
strengthened Margaret Thatcher’s position as prime minister. 
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© Floral tribute 


Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev lies in state in the 
House of Unions in Moscow, after his death on 
10 November 1982 following a heart attack. 

The funeral on 15 November was attended by 

32 heads of state. After the original coffin 
collapsed under his weight, the metal-plated 
replacement was so heavy that pall-bearers 
reputedly dropped it clumsily into the grave. The 
funeral was organised by Yuri Andropov, who 
became Brezhnev’s successor as General Secretary 
and effective leader of the Soviet Union. 
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Q High command 


Jerry John Rawlings (left) stands on a vehicle to address a rally in Ghana's 
capital, Accra, in early 1982, having seized power in a military coup on 
the final day of the previous year. The Air Force flight lieutenant had 
earlier led a coup in 1979 before restoring the democratic government. 
After the 1981 takeover, though, he retained power at the head ofa 
military junta through his Provisional National Defence Council. After 
overcoming economic crises in his early years as national leader, Rawlings 
steadied Ghana's finances and in 1992 was elected president in democratic 
elections; he remained head of state till 2001. 


^ © Horror in the headlines 


A man reads news of the massacre of 54 


- - villagers in El Quiche, Guatemala, in 1982 
d I— E by government-backed forces. During the 
MASACRE EN EL QUICHE: long civil war, the Guatemalan army and 


MATAN A 54 CAMPESINOS 


security forces engaged in a brutal campaign 
against the indigenous Maya peoples of the 
highlands, burning villages and slaughter- 
ing their inhabitants. This campaign inten- 
sified after General Efrain Rios Montt took 
power in a March 1982 coup; the crescendo 
of violence peaked that year, but repression 
continued for much of the decade. Montt 
was later tried for genocide and crimes 
against humanity, but died in 2018 before 

a final verdict could be reached. & 
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Richard Overy is professor of history 
at the University of Exeter, and editor of 
The Times Complete History of the World 
(William Collins, 2015) 
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EXTRAORDINARY PEOPLE 


Sanmao (1943-91) 


GLOBETROTTING ICON OF CHINESE YOUTH 


Challenging norms of Chinese society, a young nomad offered her compatriots visions of 
a different kind of life. Mike Fu introduces a groundbreaking writer and traveller 


ont ask me where I’m 

from,” opens the song 

‘Olive Tree’, a folksy 

Chinese language ballad 

covered time and again 
since the late 1970s. “My home is far 
away...” The song is at once melancholic 
and hopeful, a rumination on place and 
belonging by a writer who professes to be 
rootless and wandering. While extolling 
the beauty of nature, the few verses 
manage to convey the ethereal and the 
illusory. The lyrics reveal a little of the 
nature of the woman who penned them 
over 40 years ago, known alternately as 
Echo, Chen Ping and Sanmao. Impish 
polyglot, literary idol, she provided a 
symbol of generational yearnings, her 
life defined by upheaval and romance in 
equal measure. 

By her untimely death in early 1991, 
Sanmao was an accomplished writer, 
translator and cultural icon in Greater 
China, with nearly two dozen books 
to her name. Her collections of stories 
traced the arc of her unprecedented 
trajectory, from childhood mischief 
in Taipei to a maudlin coming of age 
in western Europe, from the ache and 
wonderment of life in western Africa to 
the ineffable humanity she discovered in 
the Canary Islands, across Latin America 
and wherever she roamed. 

Sanmao was born Chen Maoping in 
the south-western Chinese municipality 
of Chongqing (formerly Romanised as 
Chungking), the second daughter ofa 
middle-class family. According to an 
oft-retold anecdote, she dropped the 
first character ‘mao’ in her given name 
because the character’s complexity was 
too difficult for her to write as a child. 
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‘The precocious Chen Ping clashed 
frequently with school authorities 
and societal expectations during her 
upbringing in Taiwan, to where the 
family relocated in the late 1940s during 
the Chinese Civil War. A bookworm at 
heart, Chen began devouring all manner 
of Chinese and western literature from 
a young age. In the 1960s, she ventured 
abroad — at a time when very few Chi- 
nese women had the freedom or courage 
to move about independently — making 
her home in Madrid, West Berlin and 
Chicago, and adopting the name Echo 
among her western friends. 

Several years later, Echo returned to 
Taipei and became engaged to her lover, 
a 40-something teacher from Germany. 
Her fiancé’s sudden death from a heart 
attack sent her into a period of despond- 
ence that led to a suicide attempt. After 
her recovery, she left Taiwan in haste 
and headed to Africa, by way of Spain. 
In 1974 Echo married an old friend 
from Madrid, José Maria Quero, in the 
town of El-Aaiün (sometimes spelled 
Laayoune), provincial capital of the 
Spanish Sahara. Her sketches of life in 
the colonial desert began to appear in 
Taiwan’s United Daily News, garner- 
ing a considerable popular readership. 
Autobiographical in nature, these tales 
introduced the author and protagonist 
as a first-person narrator by yet another 
name: Sanmao. 

Sanmao rocketed to fame in 1976 
with the release of the collected Stories 
of the Sahara by Taiwanese publisher 
Crown. Her candid tales of misad- 
venture and poignant vignettes of the 
human condition were widely acclaimed 
in Taiwan, Hong Kong and, eventually, 


mainland China. In her narratives, her 
husband José appears as both foil and 
protector. Only a stoic and pragmatic 
man like him could match the fiery, wily 
Sanmao. He understands her intuitively, 
and wants her to be herself to the utmost. 
Through her portrayal of their part- 
nership, Sanmaos earnest, egalitarian 
sensibilities and casual worldliness cast 
her as a figure of devotion for millions of 
youth, especially young women. 
Following years in the western Saha- 
ra, after Spain relinquished the territory 
in 1975 José and Sanmao relocated to the 
Canary Islands, where she continued to 
write about her quotidian existence with 
empathy and self-reflection. In 1979, 
José died in a freak diving accident, aged 
just 27. Sanmao returned to Taiwan, 
but remained in the literary and cultural 
spotlight. She produced many more 
essays and travelogues, translated the 
Argentine comic strip Mafalda into Chi- 
nese and wrote dozens of songs as well as 
a screenplay, filmed as Red Dust (1990). 
She took her own life at the age of 47. 
“Why do I wander, wander so far 
away?” laments “Olive Tree’. The song 
hauntingly encapsulates Sanmao’s bitter- 
sweet devotion to a vagabond life. Dec- 
ades later, her words continue to resonate 
with wayward youth and middle-aged 
nostalgics alike. This world, with all its 
capacity for sorrow and joy, could never 
be as peaceful as the eponymous olive 
trees of her dreams. But in wandering, 
one finds solace; in the simple truths of 
nature, divine meaning. & 
— 
Mike Fu is a New York-based writer, editor and 
translator into English of Sanmao’s Stories of the 
Sahara (Bloomsbury, 2019) 
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Vagabond soul 
Born in China, raised in Taiwan, but with a hunger to explore the 
wider world, Sanmao refused to be limited by societal norms. 
Making a home in spots as disparate as Germany, the US and, most 
significantly, Spanish Sahara, her lifestyle and writing inspired 
millions of young women in Greater China 
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After the Second World War, researchers developed bold, shocking 
new experiments in a bid to understand how the horrors of the 
Holocaust could have happened. David Edmonds explores their story 
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Psychology of the Holocaust 


f you were instructed to inflict pain on another person in 
the cause of an academic experiment, how far would you 
go? If that person was in agony, pleading with you to 
stop, would you persist nonetheless? That's the question 
that Yale psychologist Stanley Milgram wanted to test. 

The year is 1961. Milgram has lured subjects to his 
laboratory with the promise of $4 for an hour’s work. An 
advertisement claims that participants will assist in a 
study on memory. When a volunteer turns up, they’re joined by 
a second ‘volunteer’ and the two people draw lots to choose 
whos to be the ‘learner’ and who the ‘teacher’. Unbeknown to 
the genuine volunteer, it’s all a setup. The genuine volunteer is 
given the role of teacher. The learner is an actor. 

A man in a white lab coat explains how the experiment will 
proceed. The teacher will sit in one room, the learner (the actor) in 
a separate booth. The learner is strapped into a chair and hooked 
up to an electricity generator. In front of the teacher is a set of 
small switches. ‘The teacher is told that his job (in this experiment 
it’s always a ‘he’) is to read out pairs of words that the learner has 
to remember and then repeat. If the learner gets it wrong, the 
teacher must administer an electric shock. After the first mistake, 
he is to flick the first switch, delivering 15 volts; after the second 
mistake, he pulls the second — 30 volts, and so on. The final 
switch, 450 volts, is marked “danger — severe shock’. 

When Milgram declared his results, they delivered another 
form of shock. Despite the screams from the booth, and despite 
expressing reservations about the suffering they were inflicting 
on ‘learners’, nearly two thirds of ‘teachers’ had been prepared to 
go all the way — eventually tripping the switch marked 450 volts. 

‘The experiment made Milgram famous — or at least as fa- 
mous as is possible for an academic working within what was 
then an obscure and relatively new branch of psychology, 
a branch that had emerged from hatred and war. 


Understanding evil 

Stanley Milgram was born on 15 August 1933, just months af- 
ter Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany. Both of Milgram’s 
parents were Jewish immigrants to the US, and close relatives 
remained in eastern Europe. During the Second World War, 
the family would gather round the radio listening fretfully to 
the news, wondering what had become of Stanley’s aunts. 

The full extent of the atrocities perpetrated against Jewish 
people and other minorities became apparent only at the war's 
end. Six million Jews systematically exterminated: how was this 
possible? How could people have starved, tortured and mur- 
dered other men, women and children on an industrial scale? 
How could entire groups have been so dehumanised? How 
could millions of bystanders have allowed it to happen? 

In 1961, several thousand miles from Milgram's lab in Yale 
University in Connecticut, a reminder of the Holocaust ap- 
peared daily in Jerusalem: a bald, bespectacled, innocuous- 
looking man in a suit sitting in a glass booth. That man was 
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Public Announcement 
WE WILL PAY YOU $4.00 FOR 
ONE HOUR OF YOUR TIME 


Persons Needed for a Study of Memory 


*We will pay five hundred New Haven men to help us com plete a scientific 
study of memory and learning. The study is being done at Yale University. 
*Each person who participates wil) be paid $4.00 (plus 50c carfare) for 
approximately | hour's time. We need you for only one hour: there are no 
further obligations. You may choose the time you would like to come (evenings, 


weekdays, or weekends). 

*No special training, education, or experience is seeded. We wrat: 
Factory workers Bemnemmes Coastrectoa workers 
City employess Clerks S abt perpe. 
Laborers Professional peopie. Whitecolla: workers 
Barbers Telephone worters Omen 


AU persons must be between the ages of 20 and 50. High school aad college 


fl out the coupon below and mail it 
now to Professor Stanley Milgram, Department of Psychology, Yale University, 
New Haven. You wil] be notified later of the specific time and place of the 
study. We reserve the ruht to decline any application. 

*You will be paid $4.00 (plus SOc carfare) as soon as you arrive at the 
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TO: 
PROF. STANLEY MILGRAM, DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. I want to take part in 
this study of memory and learning. | am between the ages of 20 and 
50. I will be paid $4.00 (plus 50c carfare) if I participate. 
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A call for participants in one of Stanley 
Milgram's pioneering 1960s studies - not, 

in fact, of memory but of the extreme actions 
that might result from obedience to authority 
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Ethics vs orders 
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The panel of switches that faced 
participants in Milgram's study, 
indicating the level of shock the 
‘teachers’ believed they were 
inflicting on ‘learners’. The 
highest, 450 volts, could have 
been lethal if actually delivered 


A 'teacher' in Milgram's study | ‘| 
looks aghast as he is instructed to rt. 
administer an electric shock to a C - 
‘learner’. Many participants were 

prepared to inflict severe shocks, iL 

as long as they were assured they ' 
themselves were not responsible 


Psychology of the Holocaust 


German citizens are forced to view 
victims of Wobbelin concentration 
camp in 1945. Several early social 
psychology experiments were 
attempts to understand the 
complicity of many Germans in 
the horrors of the Holocaust 


Adolf Eichmann, the Nazi SS officer who had been charged 
with organising the mass deportation of Jews to their deaths 
in concentration and extermination camps. 

Eichmanns trial captivated Israel. Fifteen years after the end 
of the Second World War, the Holocaust remained a taboo sub- 
ject. Few survivors had wanted to talk about their experiences; 
in a perverse way, victimhood was considered almost shaming. 
The Jewish German-born political philosopher Hannah 
Arendt, in Jerusalem to cover the trial for The New Yorker, deliv- 
ered her hugely contentious verdict on the accused: Eichmann 
was an apparatchik — a mere functionary, a cog in a bureaucratic 
system — and his evil was “banal”. Eichmann himself insisted he 
had merely been "following orders". It was not enough to save 
him from a guilty verdict and the hangman's rope. 

But what of his defence? Is it possible that people do bad 
things just because they're told to? Was there something unique 
in German culture that promoted or legitimised such blind 
obedience? Initially, Milgram suspected so. It could never hap- 
pen in the United States, he thought. But his experiments 
convinced him of his naivety. 


Obedience and betrayal 
Milgram's obedience experiments cemented the credentials of 
social psychology, the discipline that investigates how our 
thoughts, feelings and behaviour are influenced by others. 

The man often credited as its founding father was the 
German-born psychologist Kurt Lewin. He had been visiting 
the US to deliver a series of lectures when Hitler became 
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Chancellor. Immediately grasping that his academic career at 
home was over, he chose to move to the US, and eventually 
found a position at the University of Iowa. 

It was there that he conducted the experiment for which he 
is best known. Struck by the difference between the political 
atmosphere in Germany and that in his adopted country, 
he devised a way to study how this affected behaviour. Boys 
were invited to join craft-making clubs. Some of these clubs 
were spearheaded by 'democratic leaders who were decent 
to the children and welcomed their input into decision-making. 
Others were run in ‘totalitarian’ fashion: leaders barked curt 
orders, and never explained their decisions or justified their 
praise or blame. 

The experiment produced intriguing results. For example, 
when the group leader left the room, anarchy was more likely to 
break out in the totalitarian group than the democratic one. 
But in many ways what was more significant was the focus of 
Lewin's research — the influence on the individual of others — 
combined with the experimental method. 

Where Lewin led, many others followed — though, post- 
Lewin, their experiments have tended to be conducted not in 
a real-life setting but in the laboratory. There were numerous 
psychologists I could have spotlighted in my recent BBC docu- 
mentary but, besides Lewin and Milgram, I chose to emphasise 
three: Solomon Asch, Serge Moscovici and Henri Tajfel. 

As was the case with many other social psychologists of the 
era, one thing the five men had in common was the Holocaust. 
Milgram was the only one of the five not to be uprooted from 
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Evil on trial 

Former SS officer Adolf Eichmann, 
who played a major part in the 
organisation of the Holocaust, in 
court in Jerusalem. Charged with 
war crimes in 1961, Eichmann 
claimed that he had been merely 
“following orders" - a cog inthe 
larger wheel of Nazi bureaucracy 
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AS MILGRAM BEGAN HIS 
EXPERIMENTS, THERE 
WAS A DAILY REMINDER 
OF THE HOLOCAUST IN 
JERUSALEM - A BALDING 
MAN IN A GLASS BOOTH 
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Psychology of the Holocaust 


the land of his birth. A young Asch moved with his family from 
Poland to the United States. Tajfel, also Polish-born but later a 
student in France, volunteered to fight for the French when war 
broke out but was captured by the Germans; how he survived de- 
tention remains a mystery, though it probably entailed keeping 
his Jewishness secret. Born in Romania, Moscovici survived in- 
ternment in a forced-labour camp during the war before moving 
to France. He witnessed the Bucharest pogrom of 1941, during 
which mobs stormed Jewish homes, raping, murdering, and in- 
flicting torture too barbaric to describe. Ihe memories played 
on Moscovici's nerves for the rest of his life. All five men lost rel- 
atives in the war. Virtually Tajfel's entire family was murdered, 
including his mother, father and brother. In later life he found it 
almost impossibly painful to speak in his mother tongue. 

The immigrants naturally retained an outsider's sensibility. 
All combined a strong Jewish identity with a weak attachment 
to religious doctrine, though in some cases that changed with 
age. In 1977, Milgram humorously declined a university meet- 
ing that had been fixed for Rosh Hashanah (Jewish New Year), 
replying with the quip: "Sorry for the inconvenience, but this 
particular holiday was scheduled 5,738 years ago, and therefore 
has my prior commitment." 


A discipline of deception 

In trying to comprehend the Holocaust, social psychologists 
sought a variety of explanations. Milgram, as we've seen, was in- 
terested in obedience and the extent to which people's conscienc- 
es provide any check on our deference to authority. By contrast, 
what fascinated Solomon Asch was how we are swayed by opin- 
ion: will we go along with something if everyone else does? He 
tested this in his conformity experiments, which went like this. 

Imagine that you are the subject. You arrive in the lab 
to participate in what you've been told is an experiment about 
perception. You are given a seat in a room in which six other 
volunteers are already seated. The test is apparently straightfor- 
ward. Two cards are held up. On the first card is one line; on 
the second card are three lines. You merely have to say which of 
the lines on the second card, labelled 1 2 and 3, is the same 
length as the line on the first one. 

All seven of you give the same answer. The experiment 
is then repeated with different lines. Again, the response is 
unanimous. But then something weird happens. On the third 
go, everyone else gives an answer which seems obviously wrong: 
they say 2, when it appears to you that the answer must be 3. 
Are your eyes deceiving you? How do you respond? 

Asch observed that those who took part in the experiment 
found the experience — seeing others contradict clear evidence 
right before their eyes — an unnerving one. A remarkable num- 
ber of people were influenced by what everyone else said. As you 
have by now very likely guessed, the other six participants in 
Asch's study were actors, in experimental terms called 'confed- 
erates pretending to be genuine volunteers. 
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Pioneer psychologist 

Kurt Lewin, considered the 
founding father of social 
psychology. Born in Germany but 
choosing to move to the US after 
Hitler came to power, Lewin's work 
led to wider understanding of the 
concept of group dynamics 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY’S 
PIONEERS THOUGHT 
ALITTLE DECEPTION 
WAS A PRICE WORTH 
PAYING, GIVEN WHAT 
WAS AT STAKE 
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Deception was at the heart of many other social psychology 
experiments. Moscovici used a deceptive setup to investigate 
whether minorities could influence the majority. His subjects 
were asked to distinguish between green and blue slides; 
Moscovici recorded how they were affected by a couple of con- 
federates giving the wrong answer. 

Tajfel first asked a group of boys to rate a set of paintings; 
they were then separated into a (Paul) Klee group and a (Wassily) 
Kandinsky group, and were told that this division was based on 
their assessment of the paintings. In fact, they were split up at 
random. They were then given money to share out among boys 
from both groups. Tajfel’s ingenious experiment revealed how 
easily humans divide into groups and then discriminate against 
other groups. 

No doubt the pioneers of social psychology thought that a 
little deception and some discomfort among their subjects was a 
price worth paying, given what was at stake. Perhaps they are 
right, though not everyone agrees. Some of Milgram’s subjects 
were traumatised: one man later described how he would scan 
the obituaries of the newspapers to see if the person who had 
been electrocuted had died. 

Ethical concerns are among the reasons why some of these 
experiments are now being reconsidered with a more critical 
eye. In some cases, the results are also being reinterpreted. It’s 
been alleged that Milgram was loose with his recording and 
publishing of the data. He repeated the experiment several 
times, adjusting it in minor ways: for example, in one variation 


The social order 
Boys are given instructions in one of Kurt 
Lewin’s seminal experiments on the impact 
of various leadership styles. His focus on the 
influence on the individual over others was at 
the heart of new ideas of social psychology 


the orders of the ‘teacher’ were relayed by phone rather than in 
person. Overall, taking into account all variations, the majority 
of people in Milgram’s experiments defied the experimenters, or 
at least failed to follow all instructions. Still, despite some criti- 
cal reappraisal, the social psychology fashioned in the shadow of 
the Holocaust successfully mapped out the discipline. The clas- 
sic early studies on obedience and conformity and group dis- 
crimination still define the contours of social psychology today. 
Social psychology is currently beset by a ‘replication crisis’. 
Attempts to replicate many headline-grabbing recent studies 
have failed. According to one of Britains leading social 
psychologists, Steve Reicher, the problem is that these days 
many social psychologists take a cavalier attitude to publication 
because they lack passion. For them, Reicher argues, social psy- 
chology is a career; beyond that, there is little personal at stake. 
Nobody could level that charge at the pioneers. They were 
desperate to tackle racism and discrimination. “It was not 
in their interest to publish something they didn’t believe,” says 
Reicher, “because it would get in the way of a science that could 
make a difference”. For the 
founders of social psychology, oases 
David Edmonds is a writer and 
BBC journalist. Listen to The 
Science of Evil, his Archive on 4 
programme on social psychology, 


at: bbc.co.uk/ "rd 4) 
programmes/m000drbx 
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whose relatives had been mur- 
dered in the ditches and camps 
of Europe in the Holocaust, 
understanding the science of 
evil was literally a matter of life 


and death. & 


Culture 


Books, exhibitions, films and more 


The 
Conver- 


sation 


“The idea that art 
provokes sex goes right 
back to the very origin of 
the western female nude’ 


Mary Beard talks to Matt Elton about her BBC Two series 
Shock of the Nude, exploring the power of the nude to shape 
ideas about gender and sex. Plus, on page 78, she discusses 
three key works with art historian Janina Ramirez 


ACCOMPANIES THE BBC TWO DOCUMENTARY mpe 
MARY BEARD’S SHOCK OF THE NUDE TWO 
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CLAIRE WITKIN-BBC PICTURES 


Mary Beard witha statue 
at the Museum of Classical 
Archaeology, Cambridge, 
during the filming of Shock 
of the Nude. “I’ve been very 
surprised at the vehemence 
of the reaction tot 
series,” she says 


CULTURE The Conversation 


fd ben d f at some level, 
L 


undermine 


he sense that 


the naked male body was 
a symbol of citizenly goodness" 


Matt Elton: What inspired you to make a documentary 

on the subject of nudity? 

Mary Beard: My team and I were looking for a topic in the 
history of art that people really want to argue about - that still 
makes people cross, or puzzled, or take very different views. 
An awful lot of art history comes down to admiration, whereas 
the nude is a subject about which there are still controversies. 
So it was fun to try to unpick those controversies and how we 
might resolve them. 


And some of your comments have indeed caused a bit of 
a stir. You said, for instance, that “female nudes in western 
art are soft porn for the elite dressed up in a classical guise”. 
I didn’t quite say that! When these things get reported, they get 
cruder and cruder the further they go down the food chain. 
I can’t remember the exact words, but what I think I actually 
said was that you've got to face the question of whether nudes 
are soft porn for the elite. Committed gallery-goers tend to 
be terribly sniffy when they hear someone say: “Oh, this is just 
soft porn for the elite, isn’t it?” I can be sniffy about that, too, 
but I still think it’s a question you have to ask. 

I'm not sure whether there is an answer, but when you look 
at some nudes in some art you do wonder what the difference 
is between them and soft porn. It's an issue that 
comes over very clearly in one of the paintings 
that we feature in the documentary — [French 
artist] Gustave Courbet's 1866 painting 
L'Origine du monde (‘Origin of the World’ — 
see page 79). It's a very detailed, hyperrealistic 
painting of a woman's genitals. She doesn't 
have a head and she doesn't have any limbs. 

How do we explain why this is in a 
gallery and is a masterpiece, whereas we 
would be much more likely to find similar 
photographs of the same subject matter 
in a not-wholly-salubrious shop? When 
it comes to the human body there isn't a 
straight divide. Whether something is porn 
or art is partly in the eye of the beholder. 
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Michelangelo's 16th-century 
sculpture David became "the 
fridge-magnet version of the 
male nude", Beard suggests 


Were you surprised by how difficult it is for people 

to navigate that boundary? 

I've certainly been very surprised at the vehemence of the 
reaction I've had to this series, even down to the rather crude, 
semi-accurate quoting of what I said. It's remarkable how really 
violent people get when they're confronted with the difficulty 
of this distinction. Looking at some of the Twitter responses, 
you think: “Blimey, we do need a programme investigating 
these issues”. People aren't just sounding off — they're being 
threatening. I've had people write: “I think she needs to be 
punched every day" — for saying that there might be a problem 
with the difference between art and porn! You think: “Wow, 
why is this so difficult?" In a way, I think that these kinds of 
reactions justify the programme. 


The programmes vividly illustrate that this has always been 
a subject that's got people animated and angry. You open 
with Praxiteles' fourth-century BC statue of Aphrodite 
[pictured right] for instance. What reaction did that cause? 
Praxiteles’ statue is what we believe to be the first full-size 
sculpture of a female nude in Greece, and probably the entire 
west. It's a very puzzling piece: we have no idea why, after 
centuries of sculptors representing women clothed, Praxiteles 
chose to sculpt the goddess Aphrodite in the 
nude. What we do know is that it was instantly 
quite difficult for people. The first clients he 
offered it to said no, thank you, and it ended 
up being taken by the city of Knidos in what 

is now Turkey. They got lucky in a way, because 
it became a huge, slightly notorious tourist 

gw attraction — they put it on the ancient 

à equivalent of fridge magnets. 

But there are lots of stories about it 
that show very clearly how difficult it 
was for people. There's one famous story, 
described centuries later, about a young 
man who fell in love with the statue 

and managed to get locked up with her 
in the temple. And then he tried to... well, 
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Mary Beard at Crawford 
Art Gallery in Cork. 

“Why and how do we let 
some people look at some 
things and not others? 
Why are there fig leaves 
onsome things but not 
others?” she asks 


“have his way with her” is what books usually say. The story 
goes that he left the “mark of his seed” on her thigh, before 
throwing himself off a cliff. 

When classicists read that story, they often say: “Isn’t that 
odd?” And yes, in some ways it is an odd story — but really it’s 
about how art provokes human desire. When, today, you say 
that the nude is implicated in the male gaze and male desire, 
people tend to think that’s an invention of radical feminists in 
the 1960s and 70s. But the idea that art provokes sex goes right 
back to the very origin of the western female nude. 


Why, for so long, was the nude a female nude? 
I don't think it really was. The historical truth is that, although 
the female nude was the nude that caused anxiety, there had 
been male nudes in the Greek world long beforehand. Early 
Greek sculpture of men, back to the seventh century BC, 
was usually naked. 
This demonstrates a really puzzling difference between 
the representation of the male body and the female body. 
In some ways, the male body in the classical world wasn't 
much associated with desire, but instead with virtue and 
good citizenship. You saw the virtue of the classical citizen 
in the virtue of their naked body — but you didn’t see that in 
women, who weren't active citizens. They didn't have any 
political rights and their bodies were viewed quite differently. 
It's really quite striking that, today, what you can and 
cannot show of the male body — for instance, on television — 
is more restricted than what you can show of the female body. 
I think this would have amazed the classical Greeks. 


Why do you think that is? 

It’s almost impossible to give a simple answer to these kinds 

of questions. But it's partly due to the fact that Christianity, 

at some level, changed and undermined the sense that the 

naked male body, genitals and all, was a symbol of citizenly 

goodness. It became much more associated with sex and desire. 
You can see that, for instance, in Michelangelo’s [16th- 

century sculpture] David. That became the fridge-magnet 

version of the male nude: people, me included, still flock in 


Areplica of Praxiteles' 
fourth-century BC statue 
of Aphrodite, believed to 
be the first full-size 
sculpture of a female 
nude in the west 
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CULTURE The Conversation 


“No other culture has obsessed 
about the naked body and its 
sexuality in the way the west 
has since the ancient Greeks” 


our millions to see it. I think that Michelangelo was, in many 
ways, trying to recapture some of the sense of the classical 
body as being a version of citizenly virtue. But the citizens of 
Florence didn’t think that. They threw things at it, and within 
a few weeks they had fitted it with a little belt of low-hanging 
leaves, in order to disguise its genitals. They remained covered 
up till the very end of the 19th century. 


questions is why the west has gone down this route — and, 
again, it’s very difficult to say. But asking that question is an 
important first step: to show people that, when viewed from 
the outside, the path that the west has gone down doesn’t look 
so obvious and natural. 


Your documentary also asks how considering the nude might 


make us understand how we see ourselves as humans more 


Can looking at non-western art help us understand why 
western art was so fascinated by the nude for so long? 
Looking at non-western cultures puts western culture very 
much into perspective — and, you might almost say, into its 
place. When we were putting the series together, we decided 
not to do a complete world tour of naked bodies in art. That’s 
not because there aren't the most amazing representations of 
the naked human body in almost every culture you can find 
across the planet, but because we felt strongly that there wasn't 
another culture that quite obsessed about 
the naked body and its sexuality in the 
way that western culture has done since 
the ancient Greeks. 

In the west, for example, it's often 
assumed that a basic, central part of 
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training for young artists will be to draw 
the naked body. And we wanted to show 
that, if you look at other cultures, they’re 
not doing that. I think that we in the 
west are weirdly fascinated with nudity, 
whereas other cultures view the naked 
body in a way that is much less sexualised 
and much less fetishised. 

When you look at a wonderful Yoruba 
headdress from Nigeria featuring a naked 
female, it’s very clear that it’s an object 


“It’s not a new discov- 
ery to say that nudes 
prompt male desire 

- people have known 
this for centuries” 


Hear more of Beard’s thoughts on our 
podcast, now out three times a week 


celebrating community and women’s role 
at the centre of the community. That’s 
significantly different from most of the 
ways in which the west has treated the 


female nude. Another of those big © historyextra.com/podcasts 
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generally. How did you go about exploring that subject? 

We wanted to point out that, in the west, we have very strange 
boundaries about what we think counts as a ‘nude’, and that 
there are lots of other naked bodies that we need to put back 
into the category. 

In the documentary, for instance, we explore the body of 
Jesus. If you think about western urban culture, the place in 
which you see the most naked bodies outside of the art gallery 
is the church. The figure of the crucified Jesus, while not 


absolutely nude, is often effectively naked. 
But it still seems slightly odd to talk about 
the ‘nude Jesus’, so it was interesting to 
explore why such images haven't become 
part of that category. 

We visited the British Museum with its 
former director Neil MacGregor to look at 
some amazing Michelangelo drawings, and 
he was very clear that the body of Jesus has 
been crucial and formative in the way in 
which the west thinks about nakedness and 
nudity. That's obvious, in a way, because 
Christianity is a religion whose central 
paradox is that God made man — and so, 
in a sense, you have to explore the extent 
to which Jesus was a man and the extent 
to which he was a sexual being. There are 
some extraordinary drawings in which, not 
put too fine a point on it, there's not much 
doubt that Jesus has got an erection. That's 
not smutty; it's an important way of saying 
that yes, Jesus was a man in every sense. 
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Astatue of a mother and 
her children from the 
Yoruba culture of western 
Africa. Such artefacts, 
Mary Beard points out, 
often celebrate women’s 
roles at the centre of 

the community 


Some of these anxieties 
are timeless. Others, 
however, have been 
reframed in recent years 
— due to the #MeToo 
debate, gender 
binaries breaking 
down, and so on. Do 
you think this is an 
opportunity for us to 
reinterpret the nude in light of 21st-century identities? 

There is definitely a 21st-century perspective that’s worth 
exploring here. When we were in the planning stages of these 
programmes, the head of BBC Arts said, very firmly: “I want 
to know why we're making programmes about the nude now. 
What's different?" That proved to be a very important 
interjection, because it made us think a bit harder about 

the present moment in which binary gender and various 
forms of sexuality are being increasingly challenged. 

All of those developments mean that we are increasingly 
framing the naked body in very different ways. I thought that, 
when I'd finished making the documentary, I might end up 
concluding that the nude has had its day in a gender-fluid, 
non-binary world. And it's certainly true that most nudes in 
the mainstream western tradition have been jolly well binary. 
However, the more we talked about it with people in the trans 
community, and with people who identify with different 
versions of gender, the more we found that there was huge 
enthusiasm not to get rid of the nude but instead to rewrite it 
and to make it speak differently. So, much to my surprise, 

I came to think that more radical views 
about gender may not kill off the nude 
in art and, instead, might be just what 
the form needed. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The crucifixion of Jesus as depicted in a 17th-century painting by 
Flemish artist Anthony van Dyck. "The figure of the crucified Jesus, 
while not absolutely nude, is often effectively naked - but it still 
seems slightly odd to talk about the ‘nude Jesus’,” Beard suggests 


difficulties that they have with this medium and this genre, 
which we are often encouraged to not really look at. We're 
encouraged to take the nude somewhat for granted, even 
though we know it's controversial in all kinds of ways. 

I'd also like us to examine what we think we're doing in 
looking at it. I've got absolutely no interest whatsoever in 
stopping people looking at nudes. But I want people — and 
I very much include myself in this — to be a bit more quizzical 
about what's going on when we do that. Why and how do 
we let some people look at some things and not others? 

Why are there fig leaves on some things but not others? 
What are we saying about ourselves when we decide there are 
some bodies that we don't feel very happy about looking at? 

It'd be great if we could start thinking about all of 
these questions in terms of our current preoccupations with 
a ‘normalised’ body image. There was a recent newspaper 
report into how good it was to get 
teenagers to do life drawing, because 
it allows them to actually see what 
a real body is like when it hasn't 


What new ways of seeing, or new 
questions, would you like people to 
have as a result of watching the series? 
I would like people to recognise the 


Mary Beard is professor of classics at the 
University of Cambridge. Her BBC Two series 
Mary Beard s Shock of the Nude, is 


available to view on iPlayer until 


early March: bbc.co.uk/iplayer 


been Photoshopped into perfection. 
Essentially, if there's one thing I can 
achieve through this documentary, it's 


for people to take another look at both 
the nude and the human body. ® 
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CULTURE The Conversation 


“You can't just Look at a woman, or a goddess, 
naked; you have to imagine that you've just 
surprised her as she was having her bath" 


Mary Beard talks to art historian and broadcaster Janina Ramirez 
about three key works explored in the series 


Janina Ramirez: I wanted to ask you 
about three specific artworks that pop 
up in the series, and why we should be 
looking at them afresh. I know you've 
been looking at the first, the Aphrodite 
of Knidos (see page 75), for a long 
time, and that she's close to your heart. 
Has the way you've thought about 

her changed? 

Mary Beard: Yeah, I think it has. 
When I was a young classicist, I thought 
that the line-up of nudes going back to 
the Aphrodite of Knidos was actually 
pretty dull. Let's face it, you go into 
museums in which there are lots of 
statues lined up against the wall and 
see, quite understandably, people 
walking right past them. It took about 
20 years for me to see that the statue 
was really edgy and controversial. 

That was the first time I realised that 
things that are ‘classic’ in every sense 

of the word can also be dangerous 


and difficult. 


She is naked, in that she has no clothes 
on, but it's something more than 

that, isn't it? She conceals yet reveals, 
doesn't she? 

Yes. She's a very naughty sculpture, 
really, because she looks as if she's being 
a bit modest — she's got her hands over 
her breasts and she's got a towel and 
water pot by her side. But all of that 

is to give the viewer an excuse to look 
at her, I think. You can't look at 

a woman, or a goddess, just like that; 
you have to imagine that you've just 
surprised her as she was having her bath. 
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Art historian, author and presenter Janina 
Ramirez, who discussed Beard's new series 
atits launch in London earlier this year 


Mary Beard pictured at Laboratori Artistici 
Nicoli in Carrara, Italy. The studio makes 
reproductions of classical statues 


This is where we start to get into 

the problem of the female nude in 
particular, and nude bodies more 
generally. How complicit are we in the 
looking? If we think about an artwork 
such as Courbet's Origin of the World 
(right, below), that is purely a woman's 
private parts on display. There's no 
head — it’s just the lower body. 

I don’t think there is ever any good 
definition of pornography but, if you 
look at what people say makes some- 
thing ‘pornographic’, it’s that you have 
no head, no face, no personality — all 
you have is genitals. And in every way, 
on that kind of definition, Origin of the 
World looks like a piece of porn. But 

it is now treated as art, and even I, to 
some extent, actually enjoy looking at it. 
Yet you can see that everyone is terribly 
careful to remind each other that it is art. 


All the talk about the wonderful 

use of mustard and brush strokes! 

The website of the museum where it’s 
displayed [the Musée d'Orsay, Paris] 
tells you that it’s not pornography 
because of the nice colours — and you 
can see where they're coming from, but 
it's desperate. They put it in the kind of 
gilded frame reserved for masterpieces, 
not pornography. And we also have no 
idea who gave it its title... 


It's such a huge, all-encompassing 
title, isn't it? And as soon as you title 
something, you're leading the viewer 
down a particular route. 


FRAN MONKS/BBC 


Yes, it says women's genitals are mystical. 


GETTY IMAGES 


Courbet's 1866 Origin of the World. “They put 
it in the kind of gilded frame reserved for 
masterpieces, not pornography,” says Beard 


Absolutely. “All life originates here.” 
One of the things we explore very briefly 
in the programme is that, if you try 
giving it a different title — ‘Jeanette's 
Pussy’, for instance — it instantly starts to 
look a bit different. Even as it is, it’s been 
wonderfully controversial. 

There's a wonderful street artist who 
came and sat in front of it, and then 
lifted up her skirt to reveal her genitals. 
The visitors in the room were very 
amused at this, but the custodians were 
told to remove her. So, in other words, 
you had a woman — a real woman — 
whose genitals you couldn't see as 
clearly as those in the painting, being 
removed from the gallery when 


behind her was a really detailed, 
super-close-up version. 


It was very ironic — and the theme 

of removal leads me nicely on to my 
third artwork. In the series, you feature 
John William Waterhouse's 1896 
painting Hylas and the Nymphs (above). 
It’s a beautiful pre-Raphaelite painting, 
gorgeously done, but in 2018 it was 
controversially removed from display 
in Manchester Art Gallery. What’s 

the thorny issue behind this? 

This is a sad story of complete misrep- 
resentation. It's a pre-Raphaelite 
painting ofa young man who is about 

to be lured, we assume to his death, by a 
group of bare-breasted, barely pubescent 
water nymphs. There was a huge scandal 
recently when the artist Sonia Boyce 
performed an 'intervention installation 
in which she removed the painting from 
the gallery. All hell broke out among art 
critics who should have known better. 


"Are we going to be burning books 
next?" was one of the comments I saw. 
Exactly. And actually, Boyce never 
intended the removal of this painting to 
be permanent: she intended to make an 
intervention that made us look harder at 
the painting. There's something kind of 


John William Waterhouse's 1896 
Hylas and the Nymphs was at the 
centre of a controversy when it 
was removed from a Manchester 
gallery as part of an 'intervention 
installation' in 2018 


nicely paradoxical that you think harder 
about something if it's taken down. 

And that is, in a way, what happened 
— but with real fulminations of journal- 
istic outrage. I think what she was trying 
to say is: "Notice what this picture is 
of”. She wasn't trying to take it down 
forever, but instead to make people 
notice what the painting shows: a group 
of very young women enticing what 
we suppose to be an innocent man [the 
femme fatale being a common theme 
in I9th-century art]. 

‘The reaction in the gallery itself 
was, actually, much more interesting 
than the often stupid reaction of a lot 
of the press. Boyce left lots of sticky 
notes, on which people could write their 
responses to not seeing their painting, 
and they were more nuanced than most 
of the commentary. 


It started a discussion, and that's 
important. Mary, thank you! & 


Vupu— d 
Janina Ramirez is course director for 


the Undergraduate Certificate in History 
of Art at the University of Oxford 
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SHORE THING 


This striking 19th-century bala 
(Mandinka xylophone) is among 
the highlights of a new exhibition 
exploring the visual arts of the 
Sahel, a semiarid region stretching 
across Africa south of the Sahara, 
perhaps named by Arab travellers 
crossing the vast sand sea to its 
southern shore (Sahel may be 
derived from the Arabic for ‘shore’). 
Over many centuries from AD 300, 
the western Sahel became an im- 

T ar portant trade nexus, witnessing the 


: " E rise of great empires and kingdoms 

f e based around the Senegal and Niger 
Té rivers. Displays at New York's Met 
MR Museum trace the evolution of var- 


ious art forms across these polities 
and eras, from simple stone monu- 
ments and gold body ornaments to 
refined sculptures, elaborate textiles 
and musical instruments, reflect- 
ing step changes in those societies 
including the arrival of Islam. 


Sahel: Art and Empires on the Shores 

ofthe Sahara, until 10 May at the 

Met Fifth Avenue, New York City 
metmuseum.org/exhibitions ES 
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THE ART OF EQUALITY 


New BBC Radio 4 series Equal As We Are explores fiction from the 
past to find out what it can tell us about modern gender issues. 
Presenter Laura Wade picks five works that highlight key themes 


Romantic nostalgia 

Le Morte d'Arthur Thomas Malory (1485) 
"One thing that really fascinated me was 
that Malory was writing nostalgically 
about the way men and women were 
together in a sort of magical, hundreds- 
of-years-ago place quite different from 
the world he was living in at the time. 
Today, people hark back to 1950s values, 
for example, and a kind of idealised 
world — we have a nostalgic view. And 
that’s exactly what people were doing 
way back in Malory’s day as well.” 


Marital discord 

Paradise Lost John Milton (1667) 
“Reading about Adam and Eve in 
Paradise Lost sparked discussions about 
changing ideas of marriage: what it’s for, 
the reciprocal obligations of marriage, 
the idea of the companionship of 
marriage, how much arguing is the right 
amount of arguing to have in the 
relationship — the same kind of marital 
discord people are dealing with now — 
and how a relationship deals with the 
pressure on it from outside." 


Banter and friendships 

Much Ado About Nothing 

William Shakespeare (c1599) 

"It was interesting thinking about 
banter. The idea of ‘negging’ — needling, 
pulling someone’s pigtails because you 
actually fancy them — was a way into it. 
But we also thought about Benedick as 
someone who's returned from war and is 
far more comfortable in male company. 
The idea of coupling up, for someone 
like that, represents a big breach in their 
same-sex friendships. That would be a 
fundamental shift in his experience of 
life, away from what he's been doing and 
his comfort zone. It got me thinking 
about the impact becoming a couple has 
on your existing same-sex or platonic 


friendships." 
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Sexual harassment 

Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded 

Samuel Richardson (1740) 

"Pamela is about a servant girl whose 
male employer attempts to seduce her, 
and is very manipulative in doing so. 
It speaks of sexual harassment in the 
workplace, which has been so current 
in our discourse in the past few years 
but was just as present in women’s 
lives in the mid-18th century. That 
relationship was very widely discussed 
in society at that time, and this book 
was incredibly popular. So, though 
those issues feel new, they're not — and 
even the out-in-the-openness of them 
isn't as new as we might have thought." 


Equality in the bedroom 

Riders Jilly Cooper (1985) 

“This book led us to talk about whether 
some couples prefer /ess equality in the 
bedroom, and whether growing equality 
has rendered sex between men and 
women in some way a bit less sexy. 

Was the idea of a slightly violent but very 
manly man secretly what women were 
attracted to? We also discussed the idea 
that those ‘bonkbusters’ were essentially 
escapist — that we are allowed to enjoy 
them in a way that requires us to forgive 
their historical shortcomings." 


Equal As We Are, presented 
by Laura Wade and originally 
broadcast on BBC Radio 4, 
is now available on 
BBC Sounds: 
bbc.co.uk/sounds 


SOUNDS 


Beautifully painted images of plants and 
animals illustrate a 1472 manuscript of 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah (or Code of Law) 


PAPER TRAIL 


The diaspora of Jews started with 

the exile of the Israelites in antiquity, 
followed by successive waves that 
spread Jewish culture, knowledge and 
faith to all corners of the globe. A new 
exhibition of Hebrew manuscripts at 
the British Library in London explores 
the extent to which such knowledge 
and culture was exchanged between 
Jewish people and the communities 
they lived alongside, from Europe and 
north Africa to the Middle East and 
China. These documents contain legal 
and religious advice, information on 
science and astronomy, and even ideas 
of alchemy and magic — and reveal the 
tensions between this itinerant people 
and the inhabitants of the lands in 
which they found themselves. 


Hebrew Manuscripts: Journeys 
of the Written Word, 
20 March-2 August at the 
British Library, London 
bl.uk/events/hebrew-manuscripts 


A painting by Joseph Highmore 
inspired by Pamela. Samuel 
Richardson's 1740 novel 
reflected contemporary 
concerns about what we’d now 
call workplace harassment 


BRIDGEMAN/BRITISH LIBRARY 


HARLEM 
RENAISSANCE MAN 


Sportsman, singer, civil rights activist, 
scapegoat: Paul Robeson played many 
roles — willingly and otherwise — during 
his life and long career. Following 
academic and sporting success, and 

a short stint as a lawyer, his rapid ascent 
within the Harlem Renaissance led to 

a starring role in stage then, later, screen 
versions of Showboat, securing interna- 
tional fame. But Robeson's ideological 
and political activities, particularly his 
criticism of US foreign policy and his 
pro-Soviet stance, antagonised US 
authorities, leading to McCarthy-era 
blacklisting. A new BBC Radio 3 

series explores the complex life and 
career of this talented, flawed, intelli- 
gent man through five songs from 

his vast repertoire. 


History of Paul Robeson in Five Songs, 
BBC Radio 3, from 30 March 
bbc.co.uk/radio3 


The Mae West Room in the Dalí Theatre-Museum at Figueres, created by Salvador Dalí in 1974. 
His surreal imagery was part of a movement that subverted concepts of reality in art 


ALTERED IMAGES 


Today, people across the world take BBC Four series, James Fox explores 

more photos every two minutes than how visual culture has evolved from the 

were created in the entire 19th century. early 20th century to reflect and shape darted rin 
Surrounded by still and moving pictures, our lives, from Salvador Dalf's artistic S Und the time 


his performing 
career began 
to take off 


we produce, consume and are influenced trickery to the ascent of Instagram. 


by images in ways unimaginable to The Age of the Image, BBC Four, scheduled 
previous generations. In a new four-part to air in March: bbc.co.uk/bbcfour 


LIFE UNDER EVIL 


What was everyday life like for ordinary Germans during Nazi rule? 
Depictions in films, books and TV series show only selected fragments of 
Anew series the reality, but recently discovered home movies expose the minutiae of 
pem existence, as well as attitudes to the regime, the war and antisemitism. 
centered Edited into a short BBC Four TV series, diverse footage covers both 


everyday domestic life and military developments during the conflict, with a cast 


home movies 


life in Nazi of characters telling sometimes dramatic, often touching and always 


Germany revealing stories. 


Lost Home Movies of Nazi Germany, available to watch on BBC iPlayer: bbc.co.uk/iplayer > 


BBC/ALAMY/GETTY 
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Nine books for spring 


Charting the rise and fall of nations, empires and 
cultural movements, this season’s top books offer 
suitably epic takes on key moments in history 


Land of Tears: The 
Exploration and 
Exploitation of 
Equatorial Africa 
by Robert Harms 
Basic Books, 

out now 


Starting inthe 

late 19th century, 
the full force of 
global demand 

for resources - ivory, rubber, enslaved 
people - was brought to bear upon the 
communities of the Congo Basin. This 
sobering book documents the devastation 
wreaked as this demand was met here. 


The Beauty 

and the Terror 

by Catherine 
Fletcher 

Bodley Head, March 


Think you know 

all there is to know 
about the Italian 
Renaissance? 
Think again. That's 
the message atthe 
heart of Catherine Fletcher's new history 
of the period, which both complicates the 
familiar narrative and reintroduces 
figures often left out of its telling. 


THE 
BEAUTY. 
AND 
THE 
TERROR 


Valkyrie: The 
Women of the 
Viking World 

by Johanna Katrin 
Frióriksdóttir 
Bloomsbury, April 


Named after the 
female figures of 
Norse mythology 
who were believed 
to decide who died 
in battle, this look atthe role of women in 
Viking culture is set very much in the real 
world of medieval Iceland. A specialist in 
literature and manuscripts, Frióriksdót- 
tirs work draws on the latest research. 
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Strange Antics: 
AHistory of 
Seduction 

by Clement Knox 
William Collins, 
out now 


Have 21st-century 
developments 
such as online 
dating and the 
ttMeToo movement 
forever altered the politics of seduction? 
This history of desire and courtship puts 
things in perspective, roaming from the 
Garden of Eden to Jupiter's moons in its 
bid to understand the pursuit of intimacy. 


L Mos 


F $EDÜCTION 


The Great 
Imperial 
Hangover 

by Samir Puri 
Atlantic, April 


We may live in 

a world without 
empires as they 
were once known, 
buttheir influence 
is still felt. Here, 
international relations expert Samir Puri 
looks at the ways in which the imperial 
past informs the present, from India 

and Russia to the United States. 


The Exclusionary 
West: Medieval 
Minorities and 
the Making of 
Modern Europe 
by Ariel Salzmann 
Hurst, June 


EXCI USIONARY Following the roots 

WEST of present-day 
lone of Mander ls anti-Semitism 

and Islamaphobia 

back to the medieval world and beyond, 
this scholarly book investigates how 
ideas of exclusion and identity became 
intrinsically bound up with the foundation 
of the nation state. 


Dresden: The Fire 
and the Darkness 
by Sinclair McKay 
Viking, out now 


Seventy-five years 
ago, inthe Second 
World War, the 
Allies unleashed 

a ferocious bomb- 
ing campaign on 
the German city 
of Dresden, killing an estimated 25,000 
people. This account draws on previously 
untapped sources to chronicle the horror 
of the events of February 1945 as experi- 
enced by people on the ground. 


Tower of Skulls: 
AHistory of 

the Asia-Pacific 
War, Volume One 
by Richard 
BFrank 

WW Norton, April 


This weighty book 
- first of a trilogy 

- examines how 
the Second World 
War played out in China, Singapore, the 
Philippines and Burma. Spanning military, 
social and political spheres, it's a valuable 
corrective to western-skewed accounts. 


Royals and Rebels: 
The Rise and Fall 
of the Sikh Empire 
by Priya Atwal 
Hurst, June 


Among the figures 
nominated in last 
issue’s poll of the 
greatest leader in 
world history, Sikh 
ruler Ranjit Singh 
presided over an empire of prosperity and 
tolerance. The factors behind his success, 
and the ways in which his kingdom altered 
India forever, are considered in this 
insightful new volume. & 
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Coming up in issue 22 
on sale from 23 April 2020 


How the US state led decades of 


cultural and technological progress 


British nuclear testing 
The harrowing stories of servicemen who 
witnessed atomic experiments in the 1950s 


Never miss an issue - turn to page 46 
to subscribe today 
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© Window seat of power 

The intricately carved wooden frames 

of the 55 Window Palace gaze out over 
Bhaktapur's Durbar (Palace) Square to 
the elegant 17th-century Siddhi Laxmi 
Temple (centre), recently restored after 
its destruction by the devastating 2015 
earthquake. The city was founded in the 
12th or 13th century (some say earlier) by 
King Ananda Malla, launching a dynasty 
that dominated the Kathmandu valley 
for five and a half centuries. King Yaksha 
Malla built many of the city's best-known 
structures in the 15th century, but Bhak- 
tapur reached its architectural apogee 
under Bhupatindra Malla (r1696-1722), 
with the construction of such edifices as 


the 55 Window Palace. 


Nepaf's 
medieval 
- masterpiece 


Despite a series of destructive 

™ earthquakes, Bhaktapur retains 
a peerless collection of palaces and 
temples. Paul Bloomfield visits the 


showpieces of the South Asian city > 
87 
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© Grappling guardians 

The steps up to the 30-metre-high five- 
roofed Nyatapola Temple are guarded by 
twin phalanxes of animals and deities, 
fronted by the legendary Rajput wres- 
tlers Jayamel and Phattu wielding hefty 
maces. This most imposing of the city’s 
temples, reputedly the tallest in Nepal, 
was built in 1702 under Bhupatindra 
Malla. Its construction is so sturdy that it 
survived both the 2015 and earlier 1934 
quakes virtually intact. It’s dedicated to 
a particularly bloodthirsty incarnation 
of the goddess Durga; only priests are 
permitted to enter the inner sanctum 
housing the idol depicting the deity. 


© Feathered finery 


The ornately carved 15th-century 
Peacock Window adorns the Pujari Math, 
best-known of a series of brick-and-wood 
buildings that once housed Hindu priests. 
These math stand behind Tachupal Tole, 
Bhaktapur's original central square and 
official seat of the kingdom's royalty until 
the late 16th century. The Pujari Math now 
houses the city's Woodcarving Museum. 
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x 9 A call to arms 
zz zal The four-headed, ten-armed goddess 
f | l Taleju Bhavani, family deity of the Malla 
dynasty, is represented on the Gold- 
en Gate to the royal palace on Durbar 
js Square. Like many highlights of Bhakta- 


pur, construction of the gate began during 

the reign of Bhupatindra Malla and was 

completed by his successor, Ranajit Malla 
9 Leser umm (r1722-69), last king in that dynasty. 
Towards the end of Ranajit's reign, the 
Kathmandu valley was invaded by Gorkha 
king Prithvi Narayan Shah, who then took 
control of the whole of Nepal. @ 


A bronze statue of Bhupatindra Malla 
sits in prayer onacolumn facing the 
Golden Gate to the palace on Durbar 
Square. His legacy was acity rich in 
architectural beauty; it's said that, in its 
early 18th-century pomp, Bhaktapur 
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Sujet ee WIE rss TQ TUIS Paul Bloomfield isa travel and heritage writer 
teries, the same number of pilgrim m " 

shelters and some 152 wells. anc photographer 


O Animal attraction f A wi 
A pair of amorous pachyderms are ! ja 4 
depicted in a carving on the Shiva- 

Parvati Temple commonly known as the A - 
Erotic ELephants temple, near Durbar A 
Square. A number of Hindu temples in d |; 
India and Nepal feature erotic motifs; it’s £ M" 
been suggested that these relate to the 
role of Parvati, consort of the great deity 
Shiva, as goddess of love and fertility. i " 
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In the footsteps of... - 
Nansen's traverse of the 
Greenland Ice Sheet 
Jon Gertner tracks the 19th-century Norwegian met: ^ 


polar ploneer's snowshoe prints across the vast 
white wilderness of the world's largest island 


The vast sheet of ice cladding 
central Greenland spans some 
660,000 square miles and is riven 
with treacherous crevasses. 
Crossing this icy mass was the 
long-held ambition of Norwegian 
explorer Fridtjof Nansen 


JOURNEYS In the footsteps of Nansen’s traverse of the Greenland Ice Sheet 


n 17 July 1888, the young 

Norwegian scientist Fridt- 

jof Nansen disembarked 

with five other men from 
the Jason, a seal-hunting ship, 10 miles 
from Greenland’s south-eastern coast. 
Boarding two small boats, the men be- 
gan rowing through ice-choked waters 
toward land. Their goal, when they 
reached the shore, was to cross the ice 
sheet that cloaks much of Greenland. 
This remnant of ancient ice ages covers 
an expanse of 660,000 square miles 
and rises, in its centre, to an altitude 
of nearly two miles. 

If Nansen’s expedition succeeded, he 
and his compatriots would become the 
first to cross the Greenland Ice Sheet. 
Since the early 18th century, explor- 
ers had made modest forays onto the 
‘inland ice’ by foot, but all had turned 
back before completing the crossing, 
having encountered punishing cold and 
deadly crevasses. 

Nansen believed he had devised a 
plan that could succeed where others 
had not. Once established on the shore, 
he and his colleagues intended to climb 
up the island’s rocky coast and onto the 
eastern edge of the island’s ice sheet. 
From there they would set out for the 
west, pulling sleds designed by Nansen 
that were laden with enough food and 
equipment to sustain the party for 
several months. 

Because, despite its name, the ice 
sheet is a dome rather than a flat ex- 
panse, the expedition brought snow- 
shoes (to climb the ice sheet's eastern 
slope) and skis (to descend down the 
western side). By Nansen's initial calcu- 
lations, even at the narrower southern 
end of Greenland, this traverse would 
cover some 420 miles. 


He knew there would be risks and 
enduring hardships. Though some 
explorers had hypothesised that a tem- 
perate oasis existed in the centre of the 
ice sheet, Nansen suspected — correctly, 
it turned out — that the interior was 
an unbroken swathe of ice and brutal 
cold. Therefore his strategy included 
an inbuilt incentive. The east coast 
of Greenland was beset by horrific 
weather and was mostly empty, with 
the exception of a few small native Inuit 
settlements. The west coast, however, 
had Danish villages and commercial 
harbours, and held the allure ofa return 
passage home. 

An expedition dropped off on the 
east side of Greenland would thus have 
every reason to strive to cross the ice 
sheet, simply in order to survive. And 
so, as they began, Nansen's team adopt- 
ed a chest-thumping motto: “Death, or 
the west coast of Greenland." 


Carried by currents 
Rowing from the Jason to Greenland's 
eastern shore proved far more difficult 
than Nansen had envisioned. He 
originally intended to land quickly near 
a coastal inlet called Sermilikfjord, 
but the expedition encountered tightly 
packed sea ice, and the men were forced 
to drag their boats over and around to 
find open water. 

Then, when they got back to rowing, 
a strong current began to pull them 
away from the shore and eastward 
toward rougher waters. After a couple 
of days, in fact, they were twice as far 
from the shore — about 20 miles — as 
they had been when they had left the 
Jason. In a roiling sea, the men pulled 
their boats and gear onto a large ice 


floe for safety. > 


As they began their mission, Nansen's 
team adopted a chest-thumping motto: 
“Death, or the west coast of Greenland” 
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Fridtjof Nansen: 
Explorer, scientist, 
writer, humanitarian 


Fridtjof Nansen (1861-1930) was born near 
Christiania (now Oslo), Norway. His early 
life was characterised by a love of winter 
sports - skiing and skating especially - 
and a fearless determination. From 

a young age, he aimed to become the first 
man to cross the Greenland Ice Sheet, 
which he accomplished in 1888, the same 
year he received a PhD in zoology. 

Nansen wrote a popular account of 
his Greenland trek in two volumes fusing 
adventure, science and memoir. As he 
would write of his travels: “I found [there] 
the great adventure of the ice, deep and 
pure as infinity, the silent, starry night, 
the depths of Nature herself.” 

His fascination with northern latitudes 
led him to launch the daring Fram expe- 
dition five years later, in 1893. His goal 
was to reach the North Pole by allowing 
a sturdy ship, provisioned for a five-year 
mission, to become trapped in the sea-ice 
gyre swirling around the top of the Arctic 
Ocean. Eventually leaving the Fram and 
travelling on foot, Nansen trekked fur- 
ther north than any explorer had before, 
but failed to reach the pole. Rescued from 
a remote island, he returned to a hero's 
welcome in Norway three years after his 
departure. The Fram also returned safely, 
carrying a wealth of detailed scientific 
observations on the Arctic region. 

Nansen moved into politics and diplo- 
macy before working for the League of 
Nations, helping with the repatriation of 
First World War prisoners in 1920, with 
efforts to alleviate famine in Russia, and 
with displaced Armenians. In 1922 he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Nansen later said: "Most people are 
satisfied too soon, and that is the reason 
why there is so little wisdom in the world." 
He died of a heart attack on 13 May 1930. 
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15 August 1888 

The expedition dons snowshoes 
to begin the crossing, traversing 
a treacherous crevasse zone and 
hauling heavy sleds up steep, 
interminable hills 


3 October 1888 
Filthy and exhausted, 
Nansen and Sverdrup reach 
Godthaab. Inuit kayakers 
carry news of the crossing 
toa portin the south, from 
where news of the crossing 12 September 1888 
is carried to Norway The team passes the highest : 
point of the mission and starts the — 17 July 1888 
shallow descent, strapping on skis : Jt ff Some 10 miles east of 
and tying animprovised sail to the é (44 1 Greenland, Nansen and five 
largest sled a 1 companions disembark 
n from the Jason, a 
5 seal-hunting ship, and set 
6. out for the ice-choked coast 


11 September 1888 in two small rowboats 
Camping at around 2,400m, 
Nansen estimates that the 

17 September 1888 overnighttemperature 7 

The men hear the chirp of asnow plummeted to -45°C 17-29 July 1888 


bunting, indicating that the west The men are thwarted from reaching 


coast is near; before reaching the the Share by powertulcurrenis and 

24 September 1888 coast, they must pass through pack ice. At one point, stranded on 
The team finally reaches the coast another perilous crevasse zone an ice floe, they barely escape being 
- but several dozen miles away pulled east into the rough ocean 
from Godthaab. They build a small 
boat, which Nansen and Otto 
Sverdrup paddle to the settlement 

29 July 1888 

The men finally make Landfall, but too 

far south. They begin an exhausting 

journey up the coast to find a suitable 

starting point for their crossing 


FRIDTIOF NANSEN 
(1861—1930) 
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JOURNEYS In the footsteps of Nansen’s traverse of the Greenland Ice Sheet 


Nansen realised that the situation 
was becoming dire: if the men were 
pulled even farther out into the north 
Atlantic, they would not only lose their 
chance to cross Greenland’s ice but 
might even perish in the rough surf. 
“The breakers seem to be drawing 
nearer; their roar grows louder,” Nansen 
noted in his journal. “The situation 
promises before long to be critical.” 

By luck, in the middle of that night 
the currents turned, and the following 
day the expedition could resume rowing 
toward the shore. Finally, after 12 days 
at sea, Nansen and his colleagues land- 
ed ona beach on Greenland’s eastern 
shore, just north of Cape Tordenskjold. 

The extended time at sea, and 
diversions forced by the ice floes, had 
landed them much farther south than 
they had planned, however, so they 
began working their way north up 
the frozen coast by boat — a plodding, 
tiring effort that was brightened only 
by friendly encounters with native Inuit 
kayakers and a stay at an Inuit encamp- 
ment at Cape Bille. 

About a week later, they reached 
a point from where Nansen could see 
that the inland ice would be easily 
accessible from the coastal rocks. On 
11 August, near a small mountain 
named Kiatak, he decided to stop 
rowing north, make a final camp on 
the shore, and ready his team for their 
journey west across the ice. Four days 
later, they departed inland. 

On the coasts, Greenland’s calving 
glaciers can drop an iceberg and trigger 
a massive wave that can swamp a boat 
and drown its people without warning 
— a concern that had kept Nansen and 
his men in a constant state of worry as 
they rowed up the coast past icy tongues 
protruding from these thick frozen 
rivers. As the team journeyed into the 
inland ice, however, Nansen discovered 
the perils of crevasses — deep cracks 
formed as the massive ice sheet, pulled 
by gravity, flows over bumps and hills, 
causing strains that split the ice. 
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Greenland's calving 
glaciers can drop an 
iceberg and trigger 
a massive wave that 
can swamp a boat 
and drown its people 
without warning 


What makes crevasses particularly 
hazardous is that they are sometimes 
obscured by fresh snow. As Nansen 
moved up the eastern slope of the ice, 
his team encountered many narrow fis- 
sures that could be forded with a stride 
or a jump, but others were hidden from 
sight, leading the men to plunge up to 
their armpits, their legs dangling over 
an abyss. Other cracks were easy to spot 
but too wide to jump across. 

For that reason, the expedition's 
route up onto the ice sheet was not a 
straight line. They were forced to zig 
and zag around hazards until they 
reached a smoother, safer surface at 


a higher altitude. 


Violent storms 

The team faced other problems, too. 
Several times in late August the men 
were confined to their tent by violent 
storms lasting for days. But even on 
days of fair weather when they could 
move forward, they were beset by a 
thirst that seemed unquenchable. 
Originally, Nansen proposed that each 
man should fill a flask of snow each 
morning, allowing the heat from their 
bodies to melt it into drinking water. 
Yet this wasn't nearly enough to hydrate 
the men, and their thirst persisted all 
day, every day. To frequently stop and 
use a cooking stove to melt snow was 
considered by Nansen to be impractical. 
Time was precious. They had to keep 


moving across the ice sheet before colder 
weather set in. 

The men subsisted on pea soup, bis- 
cuits, hot chocolate and canned pemmi- 
can, a calorie-rich concoction of dried 
meat, berries and suet. But the arduous 
trek left them in a constant state of hun- 
ger, exacerbated by the heavy burden of 
their sleds. Packed with food and gear, 
the sleds’ weight — each at least 100kg — 
made them extraordinarily difficult to 
pull up the slope. The ropes with which 
they hauled the sleds burned into the 
men's shoulders. Nansen felt that the 
task was akin to hauling dead weight 
through sand. 

At the end of August, having reached 
an altitude of 1,800m, Nansen an- 
nounced that the expedition would take 
a shorter route across the ice so that they 
would arrive at a town farther south on 
the west coast than originally intended. 
Their delays and the threat of colder 
weather had led him to think that it 
would be folly to pursue a longer course. 
The revised destination was Godthaab 
(now called Nuuk, Greenland's capital), 
shaving a distance of nearly 100 miles 
off their journey. The rest of the party, 
in a state of near-exhaustion, cheered 
the news. “They seemed to have already 
had more than enough of the inland 
ice," Nansen noted. 

On 2 September, the team discerned 
an encouraging sign: the ice beneath 
their feet had begun to level out, and 
they were able to don their skis. What 
followed were days of satisfying progress 
interspersed with nights of bitter cold 
and snowstorms, sometimes leaving 
them tent-bound. 

Huddled in reindeer sleeping bags, 
the men passed time by sleeping or read- 
ing books. In the evenings, tempera- 
tures usually dropped to around —20°C 
to —30°C. On 11 September, though, 
Nansen noted that the thermometer he 
kept under his pillow at night measured 
—35?F (—37?C) - but that was the lower 
limit of the instrument's measurement 
scale; he surmised that the mercury 
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Deep shafts and cracks formin 
the ice sheet, creating hazards 
that are often blocked from view 
by snow - among the hidden 
perils faced by Nansen and his 
team as they tramped and skied 
across the frozen surface 


The men in Nansen's party haul 
sleds, each laden with at least 
100kg of equipment and supplies, 
their shoulders scoured by rope 
burns. The Norwegian explorer 
likened the task to hauling dead 
weight through sand 


Expedition member Otto 
Sverdrup, whose maritime 
expertise was invaluable in 
the construction of a boat 
to reach Godthaab at the 
end of the mission 
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URNEYS In the footsteps of Nansen’s traverse of the Greenland Ice Sheet 


A 19th-century illustration of an 
Inuit dwelling in Greenland. 
Nansen and his men were aided by 
Inuits they met on both coasts 


Icebergs and packice 
were amongthe obstacles 
Nansen's expedition faced 
when rowing to shore 
before beginning their 
cross-Greenland trek 


Colourful houses line the shore 
at Nuuk (formerly Godthaab) 
on Greenland's west coast, 
where the expedition ended on 
3 October 1888, 11 weeks after 
disembarking from the Jason 
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had plummeted lower still that night, 
perhaps to —45°C, which would have 
been the lowest ever recorded for that 
time of year. 

Atan altitude of around 2,400 
metres, the men detected that the ice 
sheet, which had been level, began to 
slope slightly downhill: they had passed 
the midpoint. This allowed them to 
pick up speed on their skis. Fashioning 
a sail from tent canvas, on some days 
they could attach it to their sleds and 
harness the ice sheet’s downslope winds 
to make even quicker progress toward 
the west coast. 

On 17 September, two months after 
disembarking from the Jason, the men 
stopped at Ipm for a quick meal. They 
were startled to hear birdsong — a snow 
bunting had alighted nearby. And just 
two days later, one of the men sighted 
land through a haze of mist. They could 
now perceive the western edge of the 
ice sheet, with a ring of mountains just 
beyond its terminus, and a network of 
rivers and bays. 


Perilous last leg 
Yet though the journey’s end seemed 
near, the final leg was to prove as 
difficult as the frozen trek over the 
centre of the ice. As they pushed 
toward the edge of the ice, the expedi- 
tion arrived at another crevasse zone, 
and the men faced yet more deadly 
hazards as they attempted to find 
a safe passage to the shore. At one 
point, Nansen plunged into a gap and 
only barely caught himself by instinc- 
tively extending his arms. His skis 
dangled over a seemingly bottomless 
chasm, and it took every ounce of 
his strength to pull himself out and 
crawl to safety. 

Progress was slow but eventually, on 
24 September, the men crossed the last 
of the ice fissures, forded a meltwater 
river and reached a slope descending to 
a bed of gravel. 

“Like schoolboys released,” Nansen 
recounted, they “ran wildly about the 


Nansen plunged 
into a crevasse and 
only barely caught 
himself by instinct, 
his skis dangling 
over a seemingly 
bottomless chasm 


shore.” The expedition had escaped 
the ice sheet. 

Still, though, they weren’t nearly 
done. The party was dozens of miles 
south of Godthaab, separated from the 
settlement by mountainous terrain and 
a long, narrow body of water known 
as Ameralikfjord. While camped in 
a valley, Otto Sverdrup, a member of 
Nansen's team with maritime experi- 
ence, supervised the building of a small 
boat from willow branches and canvas. 
The idea was to use a small craft to 
reach their final destination. 

As the men spent their days 
working on the project, they enjoyed 
the warmer weather, hunting hares 
that they cooked over an open fire. But 
the warmth of their location quickly 
proved to be a mixed blessing: armies 
of black flies descended on the men, 
swarming over their hands and faces. 
“They bit us villainously,” Nansen 
wrote in his journal. 


On 29 September, they set out again. 


Nansen and Sverdrup left for God- 
thaab, paddling along the fjord in the 
compact, improvised boat they nick- 
named “the tortoise shell”. Their plan 
was to reach the settlement and send 
a reconnaissance party back for 

the other men. 

Paddling was tough going, and 
the two men had to constantly bail 
out the boat with a soup pot. But four 
days later, on 3 October, Nansen and 


Sverdrup landed on a beach at God- 
thaab. A group of Inuit women came 
out to welcome them, along with a 
Danish-speaking official. 

“My name is Nansen, and we have 
just come from the interior,” the expedi- 
tion’s leader explained. 

The local official, Gustav Baumann, 
had been aware of the expedition. He 
had also been informed that, unbe- 
known to the explorer himself, Nansen’s 
PhD had been awarded in Norway 
during the crossing of the ice sheet. 
Baumann startled the young explorer 
by greeting him with the words: “Allow 
me to congratulate you on taking your 
doctor's degree." 

It would take months before 
Nansen and his crew — the remainder of 
whom were brought safely to Godthaab 
from their camp at Ameralikfjord over 
the next few days — could return to 
Europe and a triumphant celebration. 
Nansen discovered that the last ship to 
depart Godthaab that season had sailed 
from this harbour two months previ- 
ously. The only hope of conveying his 
success to the world before winter was 
to employ Inuit kayakers, who raced 
to carry a message to a ship, the Fox, 
which would shortly sail from a mining 
port 300 miles to the south. 

The kayakers paddled furiously — 
and succeeded. On 9 November 1888, 
the Danish press published that brief 
note from Nansen, which was immedi- 
ately relayed worldwide: ^We reached 
Godthaab on 3 October, and are all 
in good health." Fridtjof Nansen had 
successfully completed his first great 
polar expedition. & 
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PARTING SHOT 


Adherents in fearsome masks throng 
the streets of Xingang, Taiwan, during 
the annual pilgrimage honouring the sea 
goddess Mazu. Her birthday is celebrated 
on the 23rd day of the third month of the 
Chinese lunar calendar (usually in April) 
with processions and festivities in various 
territories. Among the most popular and 
colourful is the multi-day Dajia Mazu 
Pilgrimage through central west Taiwan, 
carrying a sacred statue of the deity to 
Fengtian Temple in Xingang. 

According to legend, Mazu (known in 
Cantonese as Tin Hau, Empress of Heav- 
en'] was born Lin Moniang on Meizhou 
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Island in China's Füjiàn province in AD 960. 


Various myths attribute life-saving 
miracles to the young girl, who became 
popular as a protective deity of sailors and 


fishermen in the centuries after her death. 


Migration from Füjiàn to Taiwan was 
encouraged by Dutch colonial adminis- 
trators in the 17th century; around 1700, 
these settlers built Xingang's original 
Mazu Temple, which became Fengtian. 
After Japanese occupation of Taiwan in 
1895 blocked the 12-yearly pilgrimage to 
Mazu's shrine on Meizhou, an alternative 
route through Taiwan was instituted, and 
from 1987 Fengtian became a key stop. ® 
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In 1904, Henry was a paperboy. 

Ten years later, he went to war 

and was featured in the paper 
himself, commended for bravery. 


| didn’t know my great-grandad 
Henry... But now I do. 
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